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CHAPTER I. 


Tue last rays of a wintry sun had faded from’ 
the sky, and the shades of coming evening had ad-: 
monished the inhabitants of one of our southern) 
cities to close the toils of day. The thoughtful. 
merchant laid aside hie books and smoothed his: 
brow, as the thoughts of home, and the cheerful: 
fireside crossed his mind—the wearied mechanic ‘ 
gathered up his tools and joyed his heart with the: 
idea of rest and warmth, and the pleasant evening 
meal. All who had homes prepared to seek them, | 
and laying our hand on thine, gentle reader, we ‘ 
would join the hurrying throng and conduct thee: 
through it to a rich and stately mansion, and by. 
our unseen agency introduce thee to an apartment 
consecrated to retirement, (and what thou wilt: 
value still more if thou art gentle,) to its fair and 
youthful occupant. The room was furnished with : 
oriental luxury—tue rich curtains were drawn lest 
a rude breath of air should visit the couch on: 
which she lay—all around bespoke ease and peace, ‘ 
and quiet—but as the light of a blazing fire fell on 
a face of enchanting loveliness, it was evident that 
it varied with many contending expressions. At? 
length putting aside the curtain, and leaning for- 
ward, she called—* Monique, are you there?” A 
woman of inferior appearance and amiable counte-< 
nance instantly presented herself. 

“Where should I be, when my darling is sleep- 
ing, but watching by her side? How do you feel 
now, dear ?”’ 


me quite well.” 
“If T will! What could I refuse ?” 


smile dimpled her countenance, “ but bend down : 
your ear, dear Monique, and I will whisper it, for 
if any but you should hear, they would call me: 
distracted.”’ 

The attendant bent her ear as desired, but’ 
though uttered in the most pleading tones, and se- ‘ 


6 


‘conded by many a sweet caress, she still shook 
‘ her head doubtingly, as one who might easily be 


persuaded that her young mistress raved. 
Jength she spoke. 

*¢ But if | would consent so to risk your precious 
health, what would become of me if your papa 
and mamma should ever discover it ?”” 

‘You know, Monique, that papa is from home, 
and mamma bade me good-night when she visited 
me after dinner, and said she would read till time 
to dress for the party at the ambassador’s, and you 
know there is no company in the house, and we 
shall be home again before mamma starts, and 
there is no fear of discovery—none at all. Be- 
sides! why need you fear? Are you not my own, 
and are you not to leave papa and go with me 
when I marry, and why need you care or seek to 
please any but Annette ?”’ 

‘** But, dear Miss Annette, if your health should 
suffer.” 

** Now patience, Monique; have I not told you 
I have been making the most of a headache to get 
off from the party. And now dress me quick, 
that ’s a treasure, and you shall find, with all her 
caprices, that Annette is grateful.” 

The attendant ceased her remonstrances. The 
light form was soon arrayed, the warm mantilla 
carefully folded about it, and the face concealed 
with hood and veil that fell nearly to her feet. 

“Now Monique, run down and get a key, and 
see that there are none of those troublesome ser- 


At 


‘ vants in the hall, and then get your: cloak, for we 
“ Better, much better; but I have something to 
ask you, Monique, and if you will, you may make $ 


will be late.” 
Monique soon returned, and Annette taking her 
arm, tripped lightly down the spacious staircase. 


. They soon found themselves in the street, and after 
“Nay, don’t be so positive,” said the first, as a< 


threading many, entered one in which a noble 
edifice poured forth its rays of cheerful light, 
seeming, as it were, a beacon to invite the way- 
farer from paths of gloom and darkness to the 
service of that Being for whose worship it was 
opened. Silently mixing with the throng who 
were pouring in, Annette and her attendant enter- 
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ed the church, and seeking a corner the most ob- it is such a home as a humble gnd contented heart 
scure, found time to compose themselves ere the ; would dearly love, it is evident to our experienced 
services commenced. The tread of feet now eye, dear reader, and we would just whisper it to 
ceased—the solemn tones of the organ died on the ? thee, that there is a struggle, and a hard one, to 
ear, and then a form, youthful but dignified, as-{ keep off the chilling gripe of poverty. 

cended the pulpit, and led the vast assemblage in) But now to our inmates: That composed and 
supplication to Him who must be worshiped in {cheerful-looking woman sewing steadily, while 
spirit and in truth.” The sermon followed, glow- ( (the book lies open on the table before her, from 
ing with imagery, for youth must paint in rain-? which she is hearing the evening lesson of her two 
bow tints the theme it loves; yet earnest and im- ‘little sons, is Mrs. Montgomery, the widow of an 
pressive as truth must ever come from one who in officer who left her nothing but his honorable 
his inmost soul realizes its gracious influences. j name, and the memory of their happy union—and 
Annette drank in every syllable with greedy ear, ; ‘that young girl, just looking off her work to whis- 
and when they were again in the street, she mur- § per the word he is at fault for in her youngest 


mured— 

“Oh, Monique! did you not think it the voice < 
of an angel addressing us ?” 

‘““No, dear Miss Annette,” waited the other. 
“It did not look to me at all like an angel. It} 
seemed only a very handsome young man; but let ‘ 
me draw your boa closer, I am so afraid you will | 
get a sore throat.” 

Various were the remarks made as the scatter- : 
ing congregation disappeared: some praised the 
building ; some the organ ; many the preacher, and 
some—alas ! how few—forgot the building, organ, 
preacher, and pondered the truth exhibited, as that 
which was able to make “ them wise unto salva- 
tion.” 

Annette and Monique gained their residence 


just as the tall footman sprang to his stand behind } 


Mrs. De Moulton’s carriage, but in the bustle of ‘ 
the departure, the entrance of two plainly dressed | 
females was disregarded. 

‘This, I trust, is the last of it,” said Monique, ° 
as hurried and trembling she closed the door of ‘ 
Annette’s apartment. ‘When you next take a‘ 
fancy I hope it will be easier to gratify it.’ 

‘No, not the jast of it,’ said Annette, shaking 
her glove playfully in her face. ‘I must know | 
this young preacher, Mona.” 

‘Impossible !’’ said Monique, “ you cannot : 
know a being who could introduce him to you!’’ 

‘«¢ Ah, trust me, trust me,”’ said Annette, gayly, } 
I am not one to be thwarted when my heart is set 
on any thing, and it is set on this.”” 

“This what,”’ said Monique, anxiously, “ you 
do not mean—”’ 

“T don’t just know yet what I mean, dear 
Mona; time will tell. But smooth that worried 
face of yours and go to bed in peace; do, or you’ll ; 
be dreaming some monster is eating me up alive, ? 
and then the house will be raised, and then—the { 
murder will out.” 


CHAPTER II. 


} brother’s ear, is her only daughter; and though a 
; careless observer might pass her unnoticed, few 
Sever watched the expression of her countenance 
? Without a desire to gaze again on the open brow 
and loving eyes of Mary Montgomery. 

‘ Mother,” said the eldest boy, when the lesson 
, was finished, * I wish Henry Woolcot would come 
here this evening; I thought I would speak French 
like a Frenchman when I finished Telemaque, and 
he has not seen my exercises for more than two 
weeks; how it does put me back.” 

* You should remember, my dear, that Henry 
has many things to do more important than cor- 
recting your e xercises, and that will give you pa- 
{ tience to wait.’ 

“He wasn’t doing any thing very important 
}when we met him this morning, with a whole 
‘ party of gay ladies and gentlemen. Was he, 
George ?” 

“1 don’t know if it was important,” said 
George, looking up soberly.‘ He was talking to 
Sa be autiful young lady, and he didn’t see me w hen 
‘1 had my cap in my hand all ready to make them 
a bow. But, oh, sister!” said the boy, with sud- 
den animation, “what a handsome silk dress she 
had on. If I was ever to get rich, I would buy 
) you just such a one.’ 

‘ Generous little brother,”’ said Mary, returning 

‘ his caress. ‘It does me just as much good to hear 
‘you wish it—and you know,” she added, in an 
; undertone, there is another dress we are saving up 
‘for now.” 

) A cautious “hush,” from the eldest boy, 
finger placed on the lip by the youngest, and a 
glance from all three at the well-worn black dress 
‘of Mrs. Montgomery, showed that some surprise 
; for her was in preparation—but the mystery was 
‘not destined to be cleared up—for at the moment 
‘the door opened and Henry Woolcot, the young 
‘preacher of square church, entered the 
(apartment. 
¢ He was received with noisy joy by the two 
{ boys—w ith a kind, warm greeting by Mrs. Mont- 
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We must now transport our indulgent reader to} gomery, and a bright glance of welcome from 


a very different residence, ina a remote part of the 


same city, and if our present acquaintances lack ( 
the wealth, and pomp, and beauty which graced ; 


the former, they may perhaps possess some “quali- 


ties which will inspire an equal interest. The 


apartment we would enter is plainly furnished, 
and its various articles tell of steady use and care- 
The carpet, if closely inspect-}s 


ful preservation. 
ed, would show some neat and patient darning— 
the mahogany has some seams, which appear 
greatly like repairs even through its bright polish 


—the chintz sofa is certainly home-made, though } 


it seems very comfortable, and though there are a 
few flowers, and books, and prints which betoken 
the tastes and refinement of its inmates, and though 


Mary. The evening passed away very pleasant- 
(ly. There was so much to hear—so much to tell. 
‘ George thought nine o’clock never came so soon 
i be fore, and must count the pregress on Henry’s 
watch to be sure that the fatal hour, and bed- 
time had arrived. 

After the boys had withdrawn, and conver- 

sation was cheerfully resumed, Mrs. Montgomery 
inquired— 

** And this intimacy of yours, Henry, with the 
rich and fashionable De Moulton family—how did 
this come about ?” 

, ©] scarcely know,” said Henry, with an ani- 
mated look. ‘It was but lately that I found they 


_ 


{Were among my people.” 
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<<] never saw Mr. De Moulton in church,” ob- ? 
served Mrs. Montgomery. 


“No,” said Henry, “ Tagen he is much from | 
home; and Mrs. De Moulton’s health prevents a } 
constant attendance, but Miss De Moulton is very ° 


regular.”” 
‘‘] see she is a most attentive listener, but is it 


well, my dear Henry, to devote so much of your « 


time to one family in your congregation, and they 
a family so little likely to imbibe the influence | 
which your labors should exert, ‘in season and out ‘ 
of season.’ Forgive me,” 
color flush his broad brow, “if open speaking 
needs excuse, I plead my deep interest in you as ; 
sufficient ” 

“ You have a right to say any thing to me, dear ‘ 
madam; and you could say nothing but what is : 
good and wise,”’ 
ately pressing the hand held out to him—* but are 


my labors to be confined to one sphere only ? ‘ 


Must they not be directed to high as well as low, 


that the fruit may be gathered from every portion ¢ 


of the Master’s v ineyard iu 

“Yes, dear Henry,” said Mrs. Montgomery, af- 
fectionately, “if the laborer is pateentey pursuing ‘ 
the straight and narrow path. But, oh! you know 
not the many lures which may win you from it, 
and then, instead of the goodly tree bearing the 
precious fruit, you will become as ‘an oak whose 
leaf fadeth, and as a garden that hath no water.’ ”’ 

Henry Woolcot leaned his head musingly upon } 
his hand, and for a time no one spoke. At length § 
Mrs. Montgomery resumed— 

«One question more and I have done. Do you‘ 
think, Henry, that Miss De Moulton has imbibed 
serious views on the one all important sub-} 
ject ?”’ 

«<]T do,” he answered gravely, “or my conduct 
would be very different; and,” still shading his 
face with his hand, he added in a low tone, ‘* what } 
you would like to ‘know, but will not ask, I will 
tell you. I love Annette De Moulton !”’ 


“Ts it so??? said Mrs. Montgomery, with an un- § 


conscious sigh—* then I will speak yetagain. Do 
you feel that I have any claim on you which ‘ 
would induce you to give me one promise in re- 
turn ?” 

‘*T feel that you are my more than mother; that } 
but for all your love and care in sickness and in 
health, I should have never been what I am in< 
mind or body.” 

«‘ Then promise me, my dear young friend, that } 
three months shall pass before you name your af- 
fection to the object of it.” 

He paused a moment, and then answered—* I } 
promise—and should I—”? 

But Mrs. Montgomery’s eye had fallen on her‘ 
daughter’s face, and the downcast look and trem- ‘ 


bling lip bespoke an inward struggle which a mo-° 


ther’s glance could not fail to understand. 

‘‘ Mary,” she said, interrupting him, “it is get- { 
ting late, and we will excuse you—you had better } 
retire.’ 

Mary folded up her work, pressed her lips to; 
her mother’s cheek, and was passing Henry with ‘ 
a faint smile, when he took her hand and carried } 
it fondly to his lips. It was a brotherly act, but ‘ 
the hand was gently withdrawn and the ‘door ; 


closed. 


“That dear girl sews too much, Mrs. Montgo- } 
mery,” said Henry, taking his hat. “I think she. 
is pale to-night.”’ 

« She does sew too much,” said the another, | 


she added, seeing the < 


replied the young man, affection- ° 
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; sadly—* she is too much confined. 
‘ spare her more.” 


I must try to 


CHAPTER III. 


' And so you are going to throw away your 
bright Annette on a nameless preacher !” said the 
‘lady of the honorable Mr. Fenton, as she sat at a 
-late breakfast in Mrs. De Moulton’s own little 
»breakfast-room, for that lady seldom took the 
morning meal with her family. 

“Do not name it,” said Mr. De Moulton, who 
after waiting on his guests at table, generally read 
the paper in his wife’s apartment, “ it is a provok- 
‘ing theme! A girl who has turned the gravest 
: heads i in Washington—a girl from whose beauty 
‘and talents I expected so much.” 

‘« But if so distasteful, why consent to it,” said 

‘Mrs. Fenton. 
«* Consent,’”’ said Mr. De Moulton, with a shrug. 
.* Ask Mrs. De Moulton there, if Annette ever 
asked consent to any thing she wished to do or 
‘ have.”? 

‘Annette is whimsical,” said Mrs. De Moul- 
‘ton, languidly sipping her tea, « and I thought she 
would have tired of it before this.’ 

‘Tam rather surprised,”’ resumed Mrs. Fenton, 
‘*€ to find you so opposed to it. IJ thought from the 
‘young man’s reception here, you were all on 

‘ velvet.” 

“The fact is,” said Mr. De Moulton, peevishly, 

“I see but little of him, and he is a person one 

; could not be ungentlemanly to. But I have been 

‘kept still in the matter by Mrs. De Moulton’s as- 
) suring me it was a whim of which Annette would 

soon grow weary; and now that my eyes are 
opened to its real nature, I do n’t know how to in- 
‘terfere effectually. Silly girl! What can she see 
>in him ?” 
fo « Nay, cousin; now you are unjust,” interposed 
;Mrs. Fenton. “At Annette’s age you cannot ex- 
’ pect her to look through your spectacles, and he is 
certainly an agreeable person.”’ 
» Qh, very! but no influence—and not a penny,” 

resumed the gentleman. ‘‘I am not so rich as 
people suppose, and should it happen that Annette 
bi is left with nothing, it would be amusing exercise 

to bring his income to meet her wants. But good- 
‘ morning, ladies, I leave the subject in your hands ; 
}would that your ingenuity might devise a re- 
medy.”’ 

The subject was indeed in their hands, for An- 

; nette glided into the room as her father left it, ar- 
, ‘ rayed in a new and most becoming morning dress, 

which elicited a lively admiration from Mrs. Fen- 
ton, and a quiet but approving smile from her 
mamma. The material, form, and color, were all 
; discussed, when Mrs. Fenton exclaimed : 

“Ww ell, it is a love of a thing! and now, Netty 

dear, you must go with me to buy just such a one, 
beside the ninety-nine other things I have to get.” 
“1 don’t care to go out this morning,” said An- 

( nette, “it is so warm.’ 

“You had better 20," repiiled Mrs. Fenton, 
‘threateningly, shaking her finger, “by and by 
there will be such a fuss for you, and you will 
want so much done, and | won’t be at all ob- 
liging.” 

Annette blushed and smiled, and Mrs. De Moul- 
ton interposed : 

‘«‘ There is another young lady in the house your 
; papa would be glad you would show some atten- 
tions to; she might go with you.” 
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‘Papa is very unreasonable to suppose that I; Mrs. Fenton followed, looking inquiringly 
can entertain all the young ladies he chooses to ‘ around— but it was empty. | 
bring here. I will go with cousin Lucy, but it is} The next morning the domestic party at Mrs. 
awkward to walk with three. You can see to her, Montgomery’s was increased by the presence of 
mamma.” ‘Henry Woolcot; but the usual joy did not follow 
**] will send her a book,” said Mrs. De Moul-?his arrival. The children hung around his chair 
ton. ‘I am not strong enough for conversation } but said littlk—Mrs. Montgomery sought to carry 
this morning.”’ Son a conversation with her daughter, but found it 
The ladies were soon immersed in all the mys- difficult. All seemed to feel it was not the same 
teries of shopping, and Mrs. Fenton was pleased {Henry Woolcot. As soon as possible, Mrs. Mont- 
to find in the animation it excited, Annette, return- } gomery signed to Mary to retire with the boys, 
ing to something of her former self. ‘and then approached him. She took his hand, it 
While they were absent, Henry Woolcot had: was hot and burning—she looked into his face, it 
called, and being now on easy visiting terms in the { was flushed, yet haggard : 
family, had entered the sitting-room, and passing} ‘ Are you unwell, my dear Henry ?” 
through it to the conservatory, was beguiling the} ‘No, not at all.” 
time with a book. There was no egress from the; « Are you unhappy ?” 
conservatory but through this sitting-room, which; Very, very !” 
Mrs. Fenton was well aware of, as she observed? He took both her hands and pressed them on his 
through the glass-frame a head nearly buried‘ brow and eyes. She felt the tears drip on them. 
among the flowers, when Annette and she, tired ‘In a few moments he spoke, choking down his 
with their expedition, flung themselves on a lounge } emotion. 
to rest. And so she commenced quickly, in an} «This is childish! very! but I have come to bid 
animated tone: ) you farewell. I leave here to-morrow—the coun- 
** Aiter all your brilliant offers, Netty, you are ‘try in a week !” 
going to turn Methodist, and marry the parson.” { And whither do you go,’’ said Mrs. Montgo- 
‘¢ Suppose I wait till he asks me,” said Annette, ;mery, amazed. 
with a gesture of annoyance. “To India,” he replied, with a faint smile. 
** Honor bright, Annette De Moulton,” pursued }« Ah, Mrs. Montgomery, you were right—you are 
Mrs. Fenton, ‘* you cannot look me in the face and always right—it was all a bubble, but it has 
say he has not asked you.” broken. It has wrecked me fearfully—yet since 
‘But I can,” replied Annette, looking up?I am not quite swallowed up, I feel that flight is 
steadily—‘‘ though why he does not,” she added} my only safety. Here I dare not stay—here my 
quietly, ‘is a mystery to me. I have seen the usefulness is ended—but plead for me, dear Mrs. 
confession on his lips a hundred times.” Montgomery, plead with my injured Master that 
«Why this is better and better,” laughed Mrs. } He will restore his wandering, faithless servant ; 
Fenton. ‘A dozen lovers outraged and sighing! (that He will yet condescend to use me as a vessel 
Papa and mamma fretting and fuming in secret,)to carry to the ignorant and benighted of other 
and you patiently waiting till the oracle shall {lands the riches of His grace. His blessing be upon 
speak, when youare to make him a courtesy, thank you, and Mary and the boys!” He wrung her 
him kindly, and commence teaching Sunday-school } hand and was gone. 
with all possible speed, to fit you for your newS Poor Mrs. Montgomery! A sad heart was hers, 
vocation.” as she sat at her lonely hearth that night and mused 
“I never taught any thing in my life,” said An-? upon the blight of her young friend’s bright pro- 
nette hastily, “and it is not likely I should begin mise—thought of the wound her dear child’s peace 
in the Sunday-school.”’ had received, and felt the loss her little one’s had 
‘But, my dear child, you must begin some- (sustained in his guidance and instructions; but she 
where, for you have all the past to unlearn, and >had learned to bow meekly to the chastising rod ; 
all the future to learn for. Only consider how it)‘ she knew in whom she trusted,” and believing 
will suit the gay and graceful Miss De Moulton to) the assurance that “all shall work together for 
teach children—cut clothes for the poor—go to§ good to them that love God,” she was comforted. 
church three times a Sunday, and — in thes (a 
week—visit the sick—talk doctrine with all the? . 
fanatic preachers who stay at your house, and } CHAPTER IV. 
preach and pray with your household when yours Fifteen years had dimmed the memory of that 
husband is absent.” painful evening, when a tall and stately ship was 
‘* You have drawn a ridiculous picture,” said { seen approaching the shores of another hemisphere. 
Annette, angrily, * and be assured 1 never make? The sun was just sinking in a softened glory, 
myself ridiculous for any body. I shall marry } which painted the beautiful scene in a thousand 
whom I please, as other women do, whether papa } different hues—birds of splendid plumage were 
and mamma like it or not; and when married, like } flitting around and across the vessel; the air came 
other women, I shall do as I please, whether my ) from the land, loaded with delicious fragrance, and 
husband likes it or not. But 1 am sure I need not )all nature seemed doubly bright, in contrast to a 
fear,” she added, in a softened tone. ‘ He would} wasted invalid, who was awaiting with the rest 
never expect such things of me.”’ of the passengers, the moment to bid farewell to 
‘Well! there is the dinner-bell,” said Mrs. >the ship and to each other. He was lying on a 
Fenton, rising. ‘ How we have talked the time } couch, shielded by an awning from sun and air, 
away.” And taking Annette’s arm, she led her} and his wife, a listless observer of the glorious 
out of the room, and did not leave her till she saw } view, was sitting beside him. 
her enter her own to prepare for dinner. “* Annette,”’ he said, “I am glad for your sake 
When they came down stairs, Annette ex- that we are reaching land, you have been so weary 
claimed—* I must have a flower for my a the ship.’’ 


and passed into the conservatory. ‘*T don’t suppose I shall be more happy on the 
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shore,” returned the lady, “so far away from! ceptance a small basket filled with flowers and 


home, and among these strange looking and strange ? fruits, he said— 

talking people.” «* Mamma did not send you these; I picked them 
The invalid sighed! ‘You have made great ‘all myself, for you and the sick gentleman—but 

sacrifices for my sake, I know, my dear—but I; she bade me tell you she hoped you would not fail 

hope I shall get well soon, and repay you for} to come and stay with us. We love the sick,”’ he 


all.” added, gaining courage to slip his tiny hand into 
‘‘T hope you will,” replied his wife. Mr. Langdon’s, “‘ and if you will come, my little 
“Can you call Susette,” resumed the gentle-{ sister Mary, and I, will never make a noise to dis- 
man. ‘I would like my position changed.” , turb you.’ 


“Susette! She is never here when she is But even this pleading, and Mr. Woolcot’s re- 
wanted. Oh, if Monique had only come with me, }) newed entreaties were in vain, Mrs, Langdon was 


it would have been a comfort !” ‘inexorable, and the most the missionary family 
‘¢ But you know that was impossible—her own ; could obtain, was permission to choose their resi- 
child was nearly dying!” ‘dence and visit them in it. Of this they availed 
“It is always something to disappoint me,”’ re - themselves eagerly, and soothed the hours of sick- 
joined the lady. ‘ness with many a tender attention; nor were they 


The captain of the ship now approached them, ( without hope that the consolations of the word of 
and a conversation ensued on the subject of ob- life had reached through their instrumentality the 
taining accommodations, the mode to be pursued, } bosom of the amiable Mr. Langdon. But his wife 
&e. resisted all their attempts to break the formality 

‘‘T have several letters to foreign residents { in which she enshrouded herself; and finding that 
here,”’ said the invalid, “ who might aid me in a { the climate did not materially benefit him, and 
choice. Mrs. Langdon will show them to you, pitying the evident discontent of his wife, the in- 
(as that lady prepared to unlock his writing-desk.) $ valid returned at the close of winter, to die 
There is one toa Mr. Woolcot, I think, an Ame- ‘among his own people.”’ 
rican missionary of some eminence.” ‘*Who do you think Mrs. Langdon was,”’ said 

** Mr. Woolcot is indeed well known to all who Henry Woolcot with a smile to his wife, as she 
frequent these parts,”’ replied the captain. ‘ Faith- { took his arm for an evening stroll. 
ful and untiring in duty—practicing as he preaches; “I can’t i imagine—any one I ever knew ?”’ 
—courageous with the high, and tender and com-{  “ By report,” said the husband, still smiling. 
passionate to the low—there are few of my coun- gat heard it from an American merchant to-day, 
trymen whom I can name with so much pleasure { who was intimate with Mr. Langdon at the time 
as Mr. Woolcot. If-you and my lady here, could‘ he married. The lady was Annette De Moul- 
be accommodated in his comfortable house, with ¢ ton !”’ 
his sweet, kind wife to look out for you, and his Now I can account for her loftiness to you,” 
pretty children to amuse you, you could not be § said Mrs. Woolcot, playfully. ‘1 never saw any 


better bestowed.” Sone before so insensible to your influence.” 
“JT should like it of all things,’’ said aid ‘ All do not see with the magnifying glass 
Langdon. }which my fond, foolish Mary uses, and no doubt, 


‘Qh no, it would not do for us at all,” said his} Mrs. Langdon was deeply mortified at the home- 
wife, quickly. ‘Those kind of people are very } liness of those qualities which through eaprice and 
tedious, and it would be too dull for you.”’ \ folly exerted an influence over Miss De Moulton. 

‘* Well, here comes Mr. Woolcot himself,” said? But I am grieved, though not surprised, to see her 
the captain, “and I leave you to settle it between} mind so enervated—so joyless, and so discon- 
you.” ‘ tented.” 

As he spoke, a fine intelligent looking-man’ ‘But she will be happier now that she has re- 
sprang upon the deck, leading a little boy of some } turned to America—that bright and blessed land. 
eight years of age toward the party. SF orgive me, Henry,” she added, appealingly, ‘ but 

‘Mrs. Langdon had time to observe him as heSit is my mother’s home, and as such it is all 
approached; yet one glance was sufficient to re-< beauty for me. Oh, oh! to see her dear face 
cognize in the bronzed face and manly figure be-( again!” 
fore her, the expressive glance and commanding | «‘ Ah, I see I must tell you my secret,” said the 
air of Henry Woolcot; but it was evident that his’ husband. “It burns my heart so to keep it. 
look met hers without a thought, that in the cum-} Well—Richard is married, and settled in business 
brous person, and faded countenance. before him, <‘—George is to finish his studies with me, and your 
he beheld the beautiful Annette De Moulton. ; mother ‘and he are coming in the next ship, to part 
With courteous ease he paid his greetings to the} from us, I trust, no more on earth.”’ 
lady; with touching kindness to the gentleman, ‘ The wife raised one look of speechless gratitude 
said that letters-by a faster sailing ship had‘ap- above, and leaning her head on her husband’s bo- 
prised him of their coming, and proffered the hos-{ som, sobbed out— 


pitalities of his home with unaffected warmth. ’ «Henry, you are too good !” 
These the poor invalid reluctantly declined, and} “Not half good enough to merit such a bless- 
Mr. Woolcot, motioning to his son, said— ‘ing, *? he said, fondly embracing her, “and not half 


“ Montgomery, perhaps you can prevail; did | grateful enough to that Merciful One,” he bent 
not your mamma send a message to the)his head reverentially, “who, when I had con- 
lady ?”? ‘trived my own misery, dashed the cup from my 

The little fellow immediately doffed his great‘ lips to fill it anew with the sweet cordial of con- 
straw hat, and proffering to Mrs. Langdon’s ac- (genial pursuits and unchanging affection.” 
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LINES TO A PORTRAIT. 





BY E. J. 


C. KERVEN. 





I Gaze entranced! and as my wondering eyes 
Drink in the beauty of thy witching smile, 

The hopes and haunted thoughts of years arise 
That line the shore of Memory’s dream girt isle, 

And Moslem-like, I feel at length ’t is given 

To view the houri of my visioned Heaven. 


I gaze and fain would bow and worship thee! 
For ne’er did to the Grecian minstrel seem 
A goddess worthier of the homaged knee ; 
Nor e’er did nymph, that haunted poet’s dream, 
Awaken half the deep idolatry 
My heart has gathered to its shrine for thee! 


Thou seem’st too lovely far for mortal birth— 
An angel-stranger on this lowly sphere— 
Whose charms are of the primrose morn of earth, 
When every flower did its God revere ; 
When naiads laughed beside the silver stream, 
And fairies reveled in the orient beam. 


Sweet Shape! thy beauty has enchained my thought, 


And fixed life’s anchored hopes on thee alone; 
At length the shrine my pilgrim-fancy sought 

Is in the marvel of thy graces won ; 
Thou art the cynosure of every dream 
That gave to youth its brightest, happiest beam. 


Upon the canvas of my soul is drawn 

The imaged ideal of my haunted heart, 
And as I gaze upon thy beauty’s charm 

I fancy thee its /iving counterpart— 
The soul and essence of that visioned light 
That glows upon the cheek of fortune’s night. 


The elfin-genius of the Smile doth beam 
In radiant beauty on thy blooming lip, 
Where nectar, rich as Hermion dews, I ween 
Would tempt in joy the Grecian Jove to sip. 
Oh, oft my 4isses warm I’ve showered there, 
And fain would breathe my life on lips as fair. 


Thy dark eyes’ conquering light hath wrought a spell 


Upon my heart that words cannot reveal, 
And fed the visions fair that nightly fell 


From Heaven, like strains that o’er the spirit steal, 


’Till wrapt in “transport of the soul’s amaze,” 
My love has glowed in every burning gaze. 


Sweet image, speak! Art thou of earth or air? 
Art thou a being of the Realm of Life? 
Or has the artist’s fancy placed thee there, 


The sun of dreams with which his soul was rife, 


To type some naiad of the moonlit wave, 
Or peri of the ocean’s coral oave ? 


Thou art so fair in feature and in form, 
It seems some angel, quitting Heaven’s sphere, 
Dissolved in light, whose radiant beam of morn 
Quick flew to earth and left its image here. 
Whate’er thy source, I know and feel thou art 
The loved Egeria of my dreaming heart. 


’T is not alone thy form and face that move 
My heart to lay its offerings at thy shrine; 
But more than these, I deeply, fondly love 
The glow that springs from THoucut’s embedded 
mine— 
he gem-wreath glow around thy brow entwined, 
he hallowing presence of immortal Minp. 


See 


HH 


I gaze, and lingering gaze as on the star 
That brightest shines in Love’s Ausonian sky, 
Whose beams dissolve gloom’s solemn car, 
And on the soul in mirrored beauty lie— 
) Awaking in the heart a music-tone, 
Like hearts of Memnon, answering to the sun. 


Deep veiled within the breast there is a lyre 
That sweetly echos to affection’s breath, 
And every feeling wakes a kindred wire 
That twines about the soul its music-wreath— 
And now, I feel some hidden spirit move 
The chord that trembles to the touch of love. 


Yes, image fair! I own thou hast a spell, 
Zanoni-like, around my being thrown, 

And hopes and feelings that no strength can quell 
Have, with each look at thee, more steadfast 

) grown, 

; Till fast encompassed in love’s iron chain ~ 

I struggle with its corded links in vain. 
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I would not break the mystic charm! I feel 
It give within an atmosphere of song, 
That o’er the quiet of my heart doth steal 
Like tones of minstrelsy from fairy throng; 
| And Heaven e’en in kindness doth appear 
To shower music from its distant sphere. 


ee 


} Thou art, fair one! the idol of my soul— 
The earth-born goddess at whose shrine I bow, 
) And e’er I'll turn me from earth’s low control 
To Eden visions, such as haunt me now, 
' And seek in pride of fame and power to be 


; More pure in heart and less unworthy thee. 
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What though is filled the storehouse of the mind And e’en though Fortune should command the 
With lessons taught in works of ancient lore; strife, 

Or quaffed Pierian fount where Song is shrined, 
And Poesy sweeps still its harp of yore, 

If o’er Ambition’s way thy light doth throw 

No beam to hallow life with kindred glow ? 


No joy is mine, else, living in thy life. 


Another gaze! and now, the trembling string 
Of my weak lyre must cease its wandering strain, 
Too long the gentle breeze of Fancy’s wing 
Ay, life would be a bleak and barren waste, 
Where flowers shed no fragrance o’er the scene; 
And Death, misnamed of Terrors, be embraced 
In welcome sweetness, as a pleasant dream, 
Ifin my future was no sphere for thee 
In which to shape and rule my destiny! 


Hath stirred the notes that may, perchance, be 
vain; 
Yet on the spirit-altar, tones divine 
Make melody in Hope’s enchanting shrine. 


Once more I look! Life’s holiest thought is thine! 
For thee I'd dare the steep ascent of fame, 

And with the trophied laurels proudly twine 
In fadeless wreaths the letters of thy name— 


I feel within a passion strong and deep, 
That fondly lures me to some distant goal, 

And wakens feelings strange that will not sleep— 
The hopes and fears that baiile mind’s control, 


Name, graved upon the tablet of my soul, 
\ To keep me free from sin and earth’s control. 











od 
A POEM WITH A “GOLDEN” MORAL. 
’ 
BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. S. N. 
Go THov, old miser! search for gold } And yet, thou thing with hands unclean, 
On burning India’s trackless shore, ; Like gloomy cloud did often stray, 
Heed not the tales of terror told, ) God’s sunlight and the good between, 
Of famished tiger’s roar. Darkening their onward way! 
His heart is soft, compared with thine, And parasites did round thee cling, 
He ’l] see thy yellow metal shine, | Slave-like, in hope from thee to wring 
And turn away from prize so mean, Some portion of thy cursed wealth 
And leave thee as a thing unclean! For which thou ’d bartered peace and health. 
Go, count thy worthless dross all o’er, And woman, too, with sunny smile, 
From early morn to set of sun, Didst strive thine icy heart to melt, 
Thou ’rt hastening to a shadowy shore, \ With cunning eye thou didst the while 
Thy race is well-nigh run! ; Know that her “ love” was felt 
The spirits of the famished dead ; For thy bright dross, and not for thee, 
Who prayed to thee in vain for bread, And like the star-light on the sea, 
1 Are leading thee, with viewless hand, Her glance did coldly on thee fall, 
ast A captive to the Sprrrr Lanp! For riches was thy love—thy all! 


’T is vain to wrestle with thy fate, 
Justice, with purpose stern and fell, 

Hath seized thy gold, and cast a weight 
To sink thee deep in hell! 

Thou hadst no merit of thine own, 

But insolent and haughty grown, 

Didst look on want with scowling brow— 

Can shining riches save thee now? 


Thou ’rt dying now—have had thy day, 
And run thy hateful, dark career, 

Like other heartless beasts of prey, 
The peaceful shun and fear! 

Thou didst among the “upper ten,” 

And in a “ place” construct thy den, 

And quite forgot ’mid “routs” and “jams,” 

The day when thou didst peddle clams. 
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Bright angels weep, and droop their wings, 
When woman, formed in their own mould, 

With sordid spirit basely clings 
Around a shrine of gold! 

She wrongs her better nature so, 

Whene’er she deigns to stoop so low 

That demons in their triumph say, 

“ Another soul is lost for aye!” 


Forbidden paths, alas! I’ve trod ; 
Forbidden joys I’ve snatched by stealth, 
But never worshiped yet, thank God, 
The gilded calf of wealth! 
Exemption from that sin I claim, 
My spirit restless, and untame, 
Through life is far too proud to bow 
At Mammon’s shining footstool now! 





MUSIC. 


ITS ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE. 





BY ISAAC E. HIESTER. 





Music is the offspring of Nature. In the fullness ( capacity of the most primitive ages. Language 
of her bounties to man, Nature has furnished every } was then joined to sound, and the musician be- 
sense with its appropriate means of gratification. came the bard. Music gave rise to poetry, and 
She has spread rich and variegated landscapes be- ; thenceforth the two arts, like twin sisters, ex- 
neath his eye; her winds contribute their odors to{ panded together, keeping pace with each other in 
his pleasure, and for his ear she has provided a co- their growth and in the development of their 
pious and unending source of music, deep and many-< charms. Thus, in the ruder ages of every nation, 
toned: The rustle of the leafy forest, the wild; before Art had divided the duty of the performer 
carol of the singing-bird, and the chime ‘and ripple? from that of the inventor, the poets sang their own 
of the mountain-stream are fraught with it. but‘ compositions. There is an intimate and insepara- 
softness is not the only characteristic of Nature’s‘ ble connection between poetry and music. The 
notes ; the variety of her sounds equals the variety , distinction of poetry from prose consists princi- 
of her scenes. As she gladdens the eys with? pally in the harmony of its verse, and music is the 
every shade of scenery, from the well-tille! val-: chief source of its influence over the thoughts and 
ley, the neat cottage, and the shora and verdant} emotions of mankind. The very sounds of music 
meadow, to the rude precipice and Bald mountain-‘ enliven and excite the imagination, and divested 
top, so she delights the ear with every variety of? of its numbers, the most g!owing descriptions of 
sound. Her voice rises from the whisper of the} the poet would shrink back, like the picture of 
zephyr to the roar of the hurricane; from the carol $ the painter to the canvas, and the loveliest crea- 
of the song-bird to the scream of the eagle; from ‘ tures of his fancy would become as mute and in- 
the chime of the rivulet to the dashing of the cata- animate as the statues of the sculptor. There is 
ract. And as, in the course of the seasons she { scarcely a greater distance between poetry and 
changes her vesture, she varies her voice. When‘ vocal, than there is between vocal and instrumen- 
she wears the cold, white garments of winter, her tal music. 
music is the sad ‘wail of the wind that sweeps ( But the imitation of Nature’s music did not 
through the ice-bound forest, and the howling of} cease wlth the cultivation of the voice. Though 
the northern blast; when Spring melts her prison- § by it alone a “ concourse of sweet sounds” could 
house of ice and reatores her garb of green, she is‘ be made to bear the impress of language, it wanted 
greeted by the full voice of the swollen stream, { the power of imitating the deep and manifold tones 
and the gay choir of forest-birds; when the heat)of Nature. The invention of man then came to 
of Summer oppresses her, and the golden harvest ‘ the assistance of his imitation. Instruments were 
hangs its heavy head, the listless rustle of the § framed by art to repeat more correctly the tones 
leaves, and the languid murmur of the parched { of Nature, and at first were, of necessity, rude and 
stream accompany the change ; and when the varied ; imperfect. The earliest idea of a wind instrument 
hues of Autumn tell us of | returning Winter, her{ was probably suggested by the piping of the blast 
music is the cry of birds mustering to depart, and ‘ amongst the hollow reeds of a river’s bank ; and 
the dirge of the wind over the withered stubble: its breath through the swaying branches of an 
and the seedy grass. The very sounds of Art, ( oriental tree, perhaps gave the first hint for the 
discordant in themselves, are changed to music by; construction of some simple stringed-instrument, 
their passage through the media of Nature. The} suchas our Holian harp. Apollodorus relates a 
hum of the distant ‘city, composed of a thousand‘ curious, and not improbable account of the inven- 
different sounds; the whetting of the mower’ ’s } tion of the lyre. He tells us “that after one of 
scythe, and the clang of the forge, are converted to, ‘ the usual overflows of the Nile, its waters having 
music when heard through the tranquil air of a \ subsided, left behind them a number of dead ani- 
summer’s eve. But these are not a tithe of eer and amongst the rest a tortoise. Its flesh 
ture’s notes. In delicacy, compass, and variety, was soon dried and wasted by the sun, and nothing 
they far surpass the most perfect instrument or remaining but nerves and cartileges, which were 
combination of instruments of art. ‘braced and contracted by the drying heat, it be- 

The faculty of imitation, which contributed far’ came sonorous. Mercury walking along the banks 
more than that of invention, to the production of} of the Nile happened to strike his foot against this 
the Fine Arts, was likewise the source of music. } shell, and was so pleased with the sound produced, 
As in the infancy of the Arts, the painter reflected } } that the idea of a lyre started into his imagination. 
the beauties of the landscape on his canvas, and‘ He constructed the instrument in the form of a 
the sculptor represented the graces of the human (tortoise, and strung it with the dried sinews of 
figure in his marble, the musician learned to emu- dead animals.” The earliest musical instrument 
late the sounds of Nature. His first and most na- > of which we have an authentic account, was the 
tural instrument was the voice of man. Its ear- single flute of the Egyptians, shaped like a bull’s 
hiest attempts at music, perhaps, were confined to ‘ ; horn, and perhaps at first actually composed of 
the mere emission of sound ; but its singular adap- { ‘ the horn itself. The earliest stringed-instrument 
tation to the expression of thought in notes and ; was the Egyptian lyre of three strings and simple 
numbers must soon have become obvious to the‘ form. From these rude beginnings music has 
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gradually advanced until the art which was ori-} passion, it addresses itself to the feelings of our 
ginally intended to imitate the sounds of Nature, ‘nature in language that cannot fail to be under- 
has come to rival its instructress. Instruments ‘stood. The lover of Nature, for instance, may 
have been constructed with power sufficient to \ profess to be insensible to the power of music, yet 
produce almost every possible note. Such is the? he will choose the forest for his stroll, that his ear 
organ, whose deep and thrilling tones have been‘ may be cheered by the glad songs of its birds, the 
thought so well calculated to impress the human $ hum of its myriad of insects, and the rustle of its 
mind with awe and devotion as to merit a place } leaves. For his repose he will select the bank of 
in the service of the Creator. But improvement? some rivulet that his ear may catch the drowsy 
in the art of music did not terminate with the per-} murmur of its waters. And when he gazes on an 
fection of a single instrument. To increase its} animated landscape, he listens with delight to the 
effect, man was joined to man, and instrument { mingling of its thousand sounds, scarcely dreaming 
combined with instrument, the one supplying the ‘ that they are Nature’s music—the fuli orchestra 
defects of others, and all uniting in a common har-{ of the living panorama spread before him. The 
mony, until the full band and orchestra appear to‘ huntsman may turn aside from the soft tones of 
have reached the province of poetry, and, un- ‘the flute or guitar, in a sincere belief that he pos- 
aided by word or gesture, have made the simple ; sesses no ear for music, yet the note of the distant 
power of sound the vehicle of Sangeet and pas-? bugle and the sonorous bay of the fox-hounds will 
sion. ‘ send a thrill through every nerve of his frame. 
Few arts possess a greater influence over} ‘ The soldier may not acknowledge the influence of 
the emotions of men than instrumental music, ‘ music, yet the roll of the drum and the blast of the 
and in this respect it is scarcely inferior to poetry { , trumpe t will find a ready echo in his breast. Who 
itself. But this power does not reside in the mere ‘ has not felt the power of the simple drum and fife, 
succession of sweet sounds, pleasing though it be. ‘ ‘and whose heart hath not leaped and throbbed be- 
That is an humbler and more sensual order of; neath the influence of the full, swelling tones of 
music, for it affords us no higher and no more en-! the martial band? And amid the tramp of heavy 
during pleasure than we receive from an agreeable } armed squadrons mustering for battle, could aught 
taste or an agreeable odor. The order of music to ‘ be imagined more exciting than the notes of the 
which this power belongs is higher, nobler, and, } nation’s favorite air, bursting forth simultaneously 
in distinction from the former, may be termed the? from the loud chorus of an hundred bands? Who 
intellectual province of the art. It derives its in- { has not felt his soul moved to devotion by the so- 
fluence directly from the constitution of our na-‘lemn sounds of sacred music, or whose thoughts 
ture. If we regard attentively the manner in} have not yielded to gloom at the tolling of a death- 
which the ideas and emotions of our minds are ex-{ bell, or the mournful notes of a dead march i issuing 
cited through the agency of the senses, we shall from, the muffled drum? It may, perhaps, be 
perceive that the objects presented to our eyes} urged that where passions are already highly sus- 
most frequently excite our reason and reflection, § ceptible, as in some of the foregoing instances, it 
whilst the sounds conveyed to us by our ears, ope-{ is easy for music to gratify or affect them. Soft 
rate more directly on our passions. A sight of notes will touch the lover, solemn tones will affect 
terror will affect us sensibly, but a piercing cry {the worshiper, and martial music will arouse the 
of distress will send a shudder through the frame, soldier. But the influence of music extends fur- 
and will remain indelibly impressed upon the me-{ ther; it will excite the dullest, and subdue the 
mory. Sound too, is the medium through which { keenest emotions by the power of its sounds. We 
we instinctively express the most violent emotions} are told by holy writ, that wlfen Saul was op- 
of our minds; the first impulse of a sudden passion § pressed by a spirit of despair, naught could cheer 
is to utter a corresponding cry. Pain, terror, an-‘ him but the notes of the sweet-singer of Isreal. 
ger, love—all have their peculiar tones, distinct} And in modern times, the genius of composers, 
and different, that in an instant explain the passion } their acquaintance with the secret springs of hu- 
as perfectly, ‘and more powerfully than words or } man feeling, and their perfect familiarity with the 
pen could ever do. It is the perfect knowledge of § principles of the art, have given their music an al- 
these sounds that enables the accomplished musi-} most unlimited control over the passions. Seldom 
cian to excite their corresponding emotions in the } does a composition of Handel or Mozart, when per- 
minds of his auditors. But this is not all. Expe-} formed by a skillful orchestra, fail to excite emo- 
rience has taught us to connect certain ideas with‘ tions corresponding to the music, in the minds of 
certain sounds, and the knowledge of this connec- ; an audience. Their full and startling tones will 
tion gives the musician the power of calling up,;awaken anger or dismay, and their softer notes 
by a skillful disposal of his tones, not only a sin-} will melt to pity or to love. The power of their 
gle idea, but a continuous train of thought with$ harmonies will often excite emotions in the minds 
almost as much certainty as the poet or “the ora-}of the hearers that would fail to respond to the 
tor. Nor does it follow that because these sounds } breathing thoughts and burning words of the 
are not articulate words, they should exert less } orator. 
influence over the imagination. Words, at best,) History, equally with reason, bears testimony 
are but sounds to which custom has attached § to the power of music in subduing and humanizing 
ideas; and Nature and experience have bourd{ the minds of men. It is the sister art of Poetry 
certain ideas and inarticulate tones together with} and Painting. Their connection is constant and 
an intimacy far beyond the power of usage.) intimate, and Refinement has ever followed in their 
Where the proper chord is struck, Nature returns ; joint footsteps. And it is natural that it should 
an immediate and involuntary answer. be so. Refinement is the effect of cultivated 
The influence of music over man is universal. } taste, the senses are the only media through which 
It is not confined to the few who enjoy a cultivated } the taste can be reached, and these are the most 
taste for the art, nor is it withheld from the many § prominent of the arts that address themselves to 
who have no relish for the mere melodious ge aes senses. 
cession of agreeable sounds. As a medium of? 
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On the presentation of a Book-Mark, representing a broken shaft, with the motto— 


‘©CLING NoT To EarTu.’’ 


BY MRS. M. 


“Cine not to Earth,” you say, my child; 
I will not, ’tis a dreary wild. 

At times there gleams not e’en offe ray, 
One beam of light to cheer my day. 
Anon—the clouds disperse, and all 
Seems bright as ’t was before the “ Fall.” 


Thus will it be with you, sweet one— 
Clonds often will obscure your sun: 
And change, that comes to all—to you 
Will come—and joys, like early dew, 
Pass quick away—no trace be left 

Of all you loved—of all bereft. 


I would not by my simple lay 

A moment cloud your sunny day; 

1 would not raise, could I reveal, 
Your destiny—but still conceal 
Behind the curtain, what remains 

To you of joy, of bliss, of pains. 

I would not paint the pangs that rend 
The bosom, as friend after friend 
Depart—and by their absence leave 
The soul in solitude to grieve. 

But bid you seek the “pear! divine,” 
Whose lustre gilds the humblest shrine, 
And by its chaste and softened light, 
Keeps Faith’s pure altar ever bright. 


Unclouded ‘is your own blue sky, 
Parents beloved forever nigh ; 

Sisters, whose pleasant smiles impart 
Sweet transport to your trusting heart; 
Young brothers, gay, as birds that sing 
Upon the boughs, with pluméd wing, 
Hopping from branch to branch all day, 
And in the glorious sunshine play. 
These, with your many friends, combine 
To make your fair horizon shine. 


Light is your step, bright is your eye, 
Life’s airy visions round you tly; 

Hope comes with gorgeous hues arrayed, 
Dancing upon the spangled glade; 

With fairy hand she strews her flowers 
Of love, within your prisoned bowers. 
The world is beautiful and fair, 

You breathe its sweet enchanted air; 
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GARDINER. 


You know not—taste not—feel not—no! 
Nor can you, while around you flow 


Blessings of home—its treacherous breath— 


The wild wail of its poisoned heath. 


For let me tell you, child of earth, 
Afilictions cluster oft with birth; 

And many never know the bliss 

That lingers in a mother’s kiss; 

Many, who have no father dear, 

To wipe away the bitter tear. 

Oh, cold the world to such, yet they 
Wander alone through life’s bleak day. 


Should you, my child, the wretched meet, 
Seek out for them a safe retreat 

From penury’s appalling gloom, 

And light their pathway to the tomb. 

To erring ones, oh! gently speak— 

The tears that tremble on their cheek 
Are eloquent—they ‘re seen in heaven, 
And you have sis to be forgiven. 


Be yours the gentle voice to cheer, 
Yours the kind hand to dry the tear, 
Yours the dear privilege below, 

To wipe the cold desponding brow ; 
To speak the words of truth and love, 
And point the lost to joys above. 


Sweet child! may every joy be thine, 
That springs from true religion’s shrine— 
They reach the heart—they calm the soul 
When waves of anguish rise and roll. 


Riches and honor, wealth and fame, 
What are they but an empty name ? 
How oft we see them fly away, 

Like stars before the breaking day. 
Would you be happy? Say, my child— 
Happy amid sin’s dreary wild? 

Walk in the paths the Saviour trod, 
And give your youthful heart to God. 


The broken column you have sent, 
Life’s blighted prospects represent ; 
Remember, ’mid your hours of mirth— 
The motto—* Never cling to Earth.” 
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THE CO- 


AUTHORS OF THE UNFIN 


ISHED TRAGEDY. 





BY HENRY 


H. PAUL. 





A. ARIsTopHaNnes ANDERSON and B. Bennington 
Brown were co-authors of a tragedy, which unfor-: 
tunately for the writers, was unfinished. Aristo- 
phanes was a smartly-dressed young gentleman, 
always wearing a lemon-colored waistcoat, brown 
coat and brass buttons, and carrying a thin, pipe- : 
stem-like, switch cane In stature he was some- 
what diminutive. His face was decidedly un-: 
poetical, exhibiting a sample of the varied hues of ° 
the rainbow, though it can scarcely be added 
‘*blent into beauty.’? Manuscripts were always; 
seen protruding from his pocket. His hair and; 
whiskers were of a carroty-color, forming a strik- : 
ing fringe to his inanimate physiognomy. Kid- 
gloves, ungraceftlly tattered, “neat but not: 
gaudy,’’ always fluttered about his hands, and it 
would have been a difficult task to determine 


glove. 


Bennington was tall, gaunt, and unhandsome 


portraits of Count D’Orsay. His coat, which we 
take it, was once handsome, was vanishing like 
“fairy gifts fading away.” The collar, we mean 
of his coat, had Jong since retired to the dignity of 
private life, beneath the serpent-like folds of a 
faded polka cravat—be it fully comprehended, the 
collar of his coat from a long attachment with the < 
rim of his hat, venerable on account of its anti- 
quity, had assumed a gloss which was by no means | 
ornamental, and from the pinnacles of the elbows, 
which were somewhat ragged, peeped out a quan- 
tity of linen not the color of the “driven snow,”’ . 
and about which we entertained our own private > 
opinion. His legs were long, and like knotted 
bamboos vitalized a pair of shining bombazine 
trousers. 

‘Weak but intrepid—sad but unsubsided. 3 
The dress and general appearance of these mem- 
bers. of the great school of dterati gained them a 


great number of broad stares and side-glances. ° 
There was a nameless something—Je xe sais quot 


—that caused them to be of such universal im-. 
portance among the multitude. Their dignity, | 
too, was irresistible; when they promenaded their , 
arms were firmly locked, one in the other, and > 
their deference and carriage were astonishingly : 
lofty. 

These gentlemen had, after many months of , 
grave thought and serious deliberation, concocted a : 
ground- -work and plot of an inflammatory five-act } 
tragedy, which they opined would unequivocally 
eclipse the efforts of any former dramatist— 
Shakspeare excepted as a matter of course, from | 
nothing but sheer policy. Beaumont and Fletcher- ‘ 
like—a twain of good honest gentlemen, who} 
Were our heroes’ beau ideal of excellence, and an 
eminent illustration of the force of the aphorism} n 
that “‘union is strength’’—assembled at Aristo- ' 


phanes’ lodgings, a two- -pair back, up a desolate } 


court, where, without exhibiting to the sacred Nine 
a tithe of humanity, they would torture classicali- 


‘ wander all day, like C 


» admission to this place. 


ties and pollute the pool of Hippocrene for hours 
together. The labors of each day was as disre- 
putable as singular. Bennington’ s duty it was to 
Sassimer the leader of the 
' Forty Thieves, among the oil-jars of Ali Baba’s 
court-yard, through’ the city, and purchase old 


‘ volumes at the book repositories at the corners. 


> He was prudent to select those having the most 
forgotten appearance, and whose typography was 
rude and unimproved. Aristophanes duty it was 
to overhaul these defunct authors, purloin their 
‘‘ beauties,’ and cull the gems of fancy that age 
had dimmed on the mouldy shelf. While Aristo- 
phanes was engaged in the important duty of ar- 
ranging in ship-shape the product of his labors, his 
brother bard would, without grace or mercy, 


‘yawn over neglected modern writers, and extract 
whether the glove held the hand, or the hand the : 


the beautiful metaphors and sparkling thoughts, if 


‘there chanced to be any, and scatter them through 
.( the new production, as a painter would incorpo- 
He always wore his hat jauntily on one side of 
his head, and turned up his wristbands after the ‘ 


rate various primary tints to form an artificial 
color. 
A fortnight since we were lingering in the ele- 


.gant salon of one of our fashionable hotels, the 
vis-a-vis of a lovely dark-eyed girl, on a scarlet- 


velvet téte-a-téte, and enjoying her brilliantly in- 


‘ tellectual conversation, when who should enter but 
the authors of the unfinished tragedy. 


We were 
How could they gain 
We were about to com- 
municate to the director below through the me- 


paralyzed with amazement. 


:dium of a bell-cord which was suspended a few 


inches from our hand, when a gentleman seated at 
the other end of the room recognized Mr. Benning- 
ton Brown by slightly genuflecting his head and 
quietly stroking a pair of large red whiskers. 

“Come in, gentlemen,” said the owner of the 
whiskers. 

“ Really,” coughed Bennington, glancing around 
‘and manifesting some trepidation at the sight of 
the ladies who were scattered about the room. 

Aristophanes, who possessed more confidence, 
slightly twitched his pipe-stem cane and pushed 
his companion before him. He then picked a 
thread off of his lemon-waistcoat. 

' «This way, gentleman—take chairs.” 

They passed over to the other side of the room, 
‘and ensconcing themselves in a couple of easy 
chairs, Bennington produced a roll—a MS. neatly 
tied with red tape, from his coat-pocket. It was 
the unfinished tragedy: 

Well knowing the character of these individuals * 
: for inflexible verbosity and self-constituted eccen- 


tricity, we suggested to our fair entertainer the 


amusement of devoting some attention to the volu- 
ble twittle-twattle of the authors, as we were un- 
mistakeably certain they would be quite overjoyed 
’with the idea of having listeners at what they 
might say in regard to their ephemera. We pre- 
) pared our tympanums. 
Bennington unrolled his MSS. with as much 
precision and care as if he were about marking a 


‘hill that abounded with California gold. He rolled 
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it first one way and then another, to give it a per- 5 
fectly smooth appearance ; deposited the piece of ; 
red-tape in his hat, and wet the edges so that they 
would not stick. He then said, addressing Mr. 
Twitter, their friend with the red whiskers. 

“ Twitter, my boy, that is my tragedy.” 

“Our tragedy you mean, Mr. Brown,” re-; 
marked Aristophanes, firing up in vindication of} 
his portion of the unfinished production. : 

** [t was only a slip of the tongue, believe me.” < 

“This is the piece you have so frequently ; 
spoken to me about, eh?” said Twitter. ‘: Have: 
either you or your friend ever performed?” 

** Never yet,”’ replied he. 

“What is your favorite character ?”’ 

‘* Mine is Macbeth,” replied Bennington: ‘ ¢ is 
this a dagger that I see before me.’ Oh, Mac- > 
beth’s a glorious character; but I read it differ-‘ 
ently from most of our tragedians—some say it is; 
presumption. ‘I dare do all that may become a. 
man’—lI accent the word sorry in that passage _ 
‘this is a sorry sight’—because Macbeth has been : 
shamefully bamboozled with the aerial weapon, : 
and is in doubt whether the dagger actually in his ; 
hands is real, or whether it is a shadow.” 

** Mr. Buskin, the elocutionist, has heard of my 
friend’s modification, and has adopted it,’’ said 
Aristophanes, smiling, and evidently awaiting a 
compliment from his companion. 

‘‘Is it possible? Why you should be quite 
proud of receiving the acknowledgments of such 
eminent professors.”’ 

‘Oh, we are, bless your heart! And speaking 
of Macbeth, | improve the costume; for it is my > 
notion that in the time of Macbeth the Scots did $ 
not wear sandals, but wooden shoes. Macbeth. 
was also remarkable for wearing his jacket open, 
that he might play the Scotch fiddle more conve- 
niently, that being a hereditary accomplishment in ‘ 
the Glamis family.”’ 

Mr. Twitter appearing willing to humor the: 
pedantry of his visiters, remarked “ that their un-° 
derstanding was very acute,”’ and turning to Aris- 
tophanes, asked him his favorite character. 

“ My beau ideal is Hamlet,” said he. ‘I never ‘ 
think of that inky cloak and Yorick’s skull, but I ; 
am seized with a spell of deepest romance. Had ? 
it not been for the ‘stings and arrows of outra- 
geous fortune,’ we would long ago have occupied : 
the proudest niche in the temple of Thespis. 
Alack! alack! we have been oppressed, not by the 
‘ pangs of despised love,’ ‘ the law’s delay,’ or ‘the ' 
insolence of office,’ but by cruel Lady Fortune, 
who has kept us chained to the adamantine rock { 
of poverty—it is thus that our ‘native hue of re- ? 
solution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of) 
thought.” We have the talent, the genius, the for- ‘ 
titude, the enterprise, but poverty, iron-handed } 
poverty, compels us to ‘ sweat under a weary life.’ 
If some kind-hearted creature with plenty of funds 
would only take us by the hand, we would asto- 
nish the world. ‘Oh, what noble minds are here 
o’erthrown!’ The reading of our tragedy alone 
would—’’ 

““*Tame the rugged Russian bear, the armed } 
thinoceros, or the Hyrean tiger,’” interrupted { 
Bennington, quoting from his favorite Macbeth.  { 

** Yes,”’ pursued the other, “it rives my soul ? 
to see our spirits ‘quite, quite down,’ and the} 
‘feature of blown youth’ blasted with despon- 
dency.” ‘ 

“Are you in peculiar circumstances ?” inquired } 
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Mr. Twitter. 


‘trated by one of themselves. 
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«Yes, yes, rather. Although it is the fate of 
genius to be poor, thank Heaven it’s no crime,” 
said Aristophanes, pointing nervously to his 
gloves, and adjusting his thumb in the tattered 


» kid. ‘* But I live in the belief that this unfinished 


document will yet make our fortunes. Some of 
the scenes are grand, grand sir, and the plot is of 
the most intense interest—it combines the beau- 
ties of Cato with the satire of the Poor Gentle- 
man—the sweetness of Ion and the fire of Richard 
III. Then tor effect, we have lots of old ivy-man- 
tled towers, moonlight land, and hair-breadth 


‘*seapes, Spanish feathers, and Italian serenades; 
‘daggers and despair, eloquence, passions, fire, 


visions of enchantment and supposed characters, 


serve to make up a well-wrought tragedy.” 


‘* Why don’t you apply to a manager and have 
it produced ?”’ interrogated Twitter. 

‘*** Thereby hangs a tale’—it is written express- 
ly for ourselves; my companion must play one 
hero and I the other, and we can not dispose of the 
piece without a special agreement that we shall 
sustain the leading characters. One manager, to 
whom we made application, said it was too legiti- 


‘mate for his patrons; another offered to accept the 
piece when it is done, but then he will give in no 
benefit, and we are too ‘sensible to feeling’ to be 
‘trampled on as worms.’ 


> 


‘‘Shameiul, shameful, I declare,’? observed Mr. 
Twitter, piteously. 

A bevy of ladies at one side of the room, laugh- 
ed prodigiously at some flash of merriment perpe- 
The authors fancied 
it was in derision of their lamentations. 

‘‘ There, you hear that Twitter. That’s the 
only consolation a poor Lazarus of an author meets 
With—sneers and cold rebuffs—the fair sex, too— 
creatures formed of Heaven’s best. Well-a-day! 
well-a-day !”’ sighed Bennington, resuscitating one 


,side of his collar from the chaos of cravat, and 


glancing all sorts of fearful instruments at the 
aforesaid ladies. 

*¢* Heed what such would say, no more would I 
than heed a cur,’ ”’ contemptuously sneered Aristo- 
phanes. ‘* To prove its worth, let me read youa 
brief extract. The hero that I intend represent- 
ing isa short man. His name is Castor. He is 
bold on foot, and is twin-brother to Helen and 

lytemnestra. The other is Pollux—you remem- 
ber the fable as related by Homer. Instead of 
filling them with a desire to carry off Pha be and 
Talaria, we make them despise each other as did 
Eteocles and Polynices the Thehan pair. They 
meet in a dark storm at midnight on the Acropolis, 
mounted on steeds the color of Cycladean marble. 
You will observe that the extract I read is shortly 
before Castor kills Lynceus — 


Pollux, Why tarry on this sacred spot 
Consecrated to the goddess of all Attica ? 
Castor. Hold thy tongue thou gloomy 
Sycophant, or I will strike thee to 

The earth! 

Pollux. O, barbaric brute! 
Would’st slay thy brother— 
A curse upon thee! 


** Now prepare yourself for the curse. It is in 
imitation of Timon’s Execration of the Athe- 
nians,” importunately chimed Bennington. The 
other proceeded to read : 


Castor. Surely thou wilt not curse me! 
Pollus. May every plague incident to man 
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Suddenly come upon you all at once! 
May imps! demous! and red-nosed salamanders 


Miseries. Ha! ha! ha! 

May lizards craw] athhwart your 

Sick’ning flesh, and green-backed bull-frogs 

Bellow in your bosom! 

And creep into your mind and marrow! 
Castor. (frantteally.) O horror! horror! 
Pollux. May fell Charybdis swallow up 

Thy rotten spirit, and if thou ’scapest that, 

Dread Scylla crush thee to a thousand 

Atoms. When thou wouldst sleep may poppies from 

The cave of Nox torture thy slumbers! 

May thy feverish thirst be worse than 

That of Tantalus, and when thou ask’st 

For nectar, may Cerberus hurl thee 

To Pluto’s dark dominions. 

[a groan ts heard. 

Wretched wretch! wreak wreaths of wrath 

Until I writhe a wreck! 


‘* The alliteration of the last line cannot fail to 
arouse the sympathies of the audience by its mel- 
lifluent consonance. 


The heroes then have a fear- \ anticipations of immortality ! 
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) weary of their society, and removed his position 


. ‘on the chair not unfrequently. 
Sport around and mock you in your ( 


‘ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘ believe me, I shall at- 
(tend to your production.” 
‘«¢1f it were done when ’t is done, then ’t were 
( Well it were done quickly,’ ’? exclaimed the dra- 
)matist, rolling up the MSS., securing it carefully 
with the red-tape, and thrusting it into his pocket. 
bay And, my dear sir, as you have been the first 
¢ bright angel to speak one syllable of commissera- 
‘tion for our fate, trust me that you shall receive 
‘our lithograph free of all expense, when we ap- 
‘pear in this new tragedy. You shall not be so- 
(licited to purchase it when printed, but shall have 
‘a dozen copies gratis—gratis, sir—for nothing; 
{that you shall.” 
{ ‘That's the ticket,’ quoth the other. ‘TI tell 
‘you, Twitter, that day is not far distant when you 
, will be gratified to think you once had the enjoy- 
?ment of our acquaintance. By and bye our names 
‘will stare from every brick-wall and lime-box in 
the city. Wont that be glorious. | Delightful 
I almost fancy I 


ful combat, with swords dipped in red-hot blood. ; hear the voices of whispering myriads as we pass 
The large one falls, and the little one stands over Salong the street, saying—‘ Those are the authors 
him brandishing his sword, with a countenance of ‘of the new piece,’ and a thousand similar ex- 


Ixiom.”’ ( 


* Don’t you think it should, succeed?” cried 


Bennington, in resounding nasal, with as much}the young co-author. 
= ’ : > if bn) 


4 


‘ pressions that will serve to intoxicate my senses.” 
) ** Our senses, you mean, sir,’’ again reminded 
‘“To hear you talk, one 


collectedness as a quizzed improvisatrice after an} would imagine that you wrote the largest half of 


abortive debut. 


‘the tragedy, and without hesitation I shall imme- 


«‘ That ’s a bold specimen you have just read,” ‘ diately inform Mr. Twitter that the Execration is 


meekly replied the individual addressed. 


“Sir,” uttered the tall one, speaking with a} 
rapidity of pronunciation which reminded one of } 
an antelope pursued, ‘sir, you are the first to 


‘my property, if you do not consider my feelings 


‘by using that odious pronoun J.”’ 
‘““Now, Aristophanes, you manifest passion, 
; which must instantly cease. It was only a lapsus 


speak one word of praise—tell me if it be good— {/¢rgu@—an innocent slip of the tongue, and yet 


‘let me not burst in ignorance’—”’ 


‘‘U7s burst in ignorance, if you please, sir,’’$ 
(he addressed himself to Twitter, who was losing 


again emendated Mr. Aristophanes Anderson. 


> you would alarm thine ire for naught—shame.” 


After delivering himself of this eloquent tirade, 


“That would have spoiled the quotation— {patience every moment, and just in that particular 


fool!” 
tinued— 


‘* As I said before, assure me that—it is good—‘ the room. 
speak thy mind fully. Gratitude has shut up the move and saved him the trouble. 


portals of my heart, and—my tongue falters, I— 


I—like Lord Hamlet, ‘a rogue and peasant slave,’ } intercession 
‘ deavors to advance native genius.’’ 


am your most humble servant.”’ 


‘«] shall endeavor to intercede for your play. I 


Then turning to his friend Twitter, con-?state, when it would not have required more than 


¢ 


three pins for him to have ordered them to leave 
However, the dramatists just made a 


‘*Good-morrow, friend. Do not neglect the 


Heaven will bless you in your en- 


After some difficulty, Aristophanes recovered 


\ 


will confer with some of our managers’”’—and his hat, which had fallen to the floor from his own 


Twitter appeared to manifest not an inconsider- 


clumsiness. He danced along the room making 


able degree of anxiety for the fate of the unfinish- § as much possible confusion as it is possible for a 


ed tragedy. 

‘«Thanks! noble patron, thanks!” he ejacu- 
lated, seizing his hand and pressing it between his 
own. 

Aristophanes tripped lightly from his chair, and 
walked over the elegant velvet-carpet in all the 
conscious pride of greatness incog. 


little man to make, and by the way, which has 
been the established wont of all little men from 
time immemorial, and will continue to be till the 
utter and total annihilation of every thing terres- 
trial. With all due deference to small gentle- 
men, this is a singular fact, and to attest the truth 
of the assertion, let any one of our readers in their 


The two authors were seen to converse apart} mind glance at their list of acquaintances, and see 


for a moment. 
stand what they said, but Aristophanes remarked 
in conclusion, that without more delay they would 
finish the tragedy. 

The other coincided, not by words, but winked } 
portentously. The quiver of that eye-lid spake 
volumes. 

“‘ «Let the kettle to the trumpet speak. For- 
tune comes with both hands full,’’’ said Ben- 
nington. 

‘*« Hope still clusters her downy pinions a 


rd 








us,’ *? remarked Aristophanes. 
Mr. Twitter by this time, appeared to grow 


7 


We could not distinctly under- {if they do not find that all their little, dapper gen- 


tleman friends are proverbially the most clamor- 
ous and talkative. Lest we should be suspected 
of entertaining any unkind prejudices in regard to 
diminutiveness of stature, we frankly acknow- 
ledge the cogency of the saw, that the ‘ best 
goods come in small packages,” and also that the 
deficiency in size is duly accounted for in strength 
of mind and vigor of intellect. Now, if any such 
thoughts arise, we trust they will be immediately 
dismissed without the prolixity of a tediously 
written eclaircissement. But we digress. 

Mr. Twitter having given them a cordial shake 
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ofthe hands, they left the drawing-room and} who smiled sweetly at their anomalous mien and 
slowly descended the long serpentine staircase. ‘ familiarity. We resumed our agreeable conver- 
We caught a glimpse of the eye of the tallest one ; sation—the chain of which had ‘been broken by 
as he passed us, and gracious, how it sparkled. the unwelcome innovation; and since that time 
Poor souls, the kind words they had heard were ; we have never seen “ form nor shadow” of the co- 
a balm to them. We turned to our fair auditress ‘authors of the unfinished tragedy. 
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EDITH. 





BY D. H- BARLOW. 





I saw her first in Fashion’s hall, 

In the throng of a busy festival, 

Where the fret and fever of common life 
Its eating cares and its cankering strife, 

By the light of Pleasure were chased away, 
As spectres fly from the dawning day, 

And happy hearts kept jubilee 

With a burst of innocent revelry. 


And yet a brow, whose stainless polish shames 
The snows which Alps’ eternal winter piles ; 
‘ Eyes, whose dark floating deeps a brood of dreams 
Haunt evermore—a mouth, where Love’s own 
smiles 
As in their rosy home, gay revel keep; 
A form wrought up by cunning all divine, 
The fixed eye charming with its wavy sweep; 
If these be Beauty, then was beauty thine. 
‘Mid the glad faces of that glittering train 
One riveted my gaze—a stranger face, 
And yet not a// a stranger—but in vain 
Did memory strive to compass time or place 
Of some long past encounter—a mixed throng 
Of sweet remembrances and visions gay, 
Hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, things forgotten long, 
Roused by that single glance revived to day. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
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Pa ’t but a dream Crotona’s sage declares, 
That the soul passes, in eternal range, 

Through different forms, and some remembrance 
bears 

Of the times gone through each successive change ¢ 
Be it a fiction—'tis a fiction fraught 

With sweetest fancies—for I thus may deem 
That once, ere now, «e mingled word and thought, 

Whereof fond memory yet retains a gleain. 





Around my heart gathered a mighty spell, 
From whose fast gripe I could not break away; 
Whence flowed its hidden force ‘twere vain to? The thought of that our meeting hath become 
tell; Intwined forever with my inmost being, 
By willing bonds compressed I did obey. And set in Fancy’s firmament its home, 
Beauty it was not, if the poet’s lay 


PAA 


A cynosure it glimmereth on my seeing ; 





Y 
Or painter’s canvas may the word define; And kindling up a purely rapturous feeling, 
Beauty, that wields an all-resistless sway, Bids shapes of fresh and gay existence rise ; 
And with one glance thralls ever, Edith, was not! And from my heart each cankering passion stealing, 
thine! $ Tinges dull earth with colors of the skies! 
soe > CO 
LINES. 


BY J. S. H. F. 





Would those scenes had lasted yet! 
Thus I wish, but wish in vain, 
They will ne’er return again. 


Sweet and painful is the feeling, 
When upon the hills afar, 
Twilight o’er the world is stealing, 
And reveals the blushing star: 
When the moon shines clear and mild, 
And the wind blows low and wild. 


For the past is gone forever, 

And the future, who shall say ? 
Time will all things soon discover, 
Then it is I love to ponder, Time itself be done away : 

And recount those scenes of bliss, Sooner shall the wild-ash wave 
Which, wherever I may wander, Mournful o’er the minstrel’s grave. 

Still afford me happiness: 

Scenes of bliss so dear to me, 

Hallowed be thy memory! 
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Life is but a fleeting shadow, 
Perfect bliss cannot be found, 
Joy and sorrow attend each other, 


er 


I was young and unacquainted In one brief and constant round ; 
With the cares that life beset, But there is beyond the skies, 
Cares were not, and life was sainted, Bliss which never—never dies. 
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THE WASH-WOMAN’S STORY. 





BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON, 





“ Motuer desires that you will walk into the {her more than me. This was a very wicked 
dining-room, and rest yourself. You will find {thought in me, and what reason had I to cherish 
cakes on the table, and a good cup of tea. I am)‘ it, when my kind sister was kept always at work, 
sure you must be very tired.” ‘while I employed myself very much as I pleased. 

Thus spoke Anna Reed, a delicate girl of four-{ My parents thought me too delicate to labor as 
teen, to Mrs. Nill, or Flora, as the wash-woman { Ada did, so I was sent to school, where I learned 
of our village was familiarly called. ‘ beside the usual reading, writing, grammar, geo- 

“Your mother is very kind,’’ Mrs. Nill replied, ; graphy, and arithmetic, many kinds of fancy work, 
as she wiped the suds from her red brawny arms, } and was allowed to be highly accomplished. 

‘“‘T am not very tired, but my head aches, andthe? ‘‘ Look here, Sarah,’? and Mrs. Nill, drew a 
tea may do me good.” ‘locket from her bosom, by the black ribbon to 

‘Not very tired,’? cried Anna, in astonish-} which it was suspended. ‘Do you call this a 
ment. ‘Why if I had done as much hard work } handsome picture ?”’ 
in all day as you have performed already this} ‘*Oh, it is beautiful!” cried the delighted child. 
morning, I do think I should die of fatigue. Dear ) ‘‘ Sister Anna, did you ever see any thing so very 
me, it must be so hard to wash for a living. I} lovely.” 
could never do it.” ‘ Anna looked at the miniature,and then at Mrs. 

‘‘ Just those words I made use of once,” said; Nill. ‘It is your picture, Flora,” she said, ‘‘ and 
Flora, ‘‘ when I was a young and delicate girl like} you are still like it. Indeed I never knew till 
you.” )now how well you look.”” 

Anna looked down with a perplexed air, and; ‘‘ My girls, | am worn and faded, like my dress, 
little sister Sarah looked first at Mrs. Nill and } but this was a good likeness of me at seventeen. 
then at Anna, with a half-wondering, half-smil-} But I valued myself upon my beauty and accom- 
ing face, and then whispered so loud that Mrs.) plishments, and was proud when people praised 
Nill heard every syllable, though she meant to be } me. I even felt as if every body ought to praise 
exceedingly private about it—‘‘ Was Flora ever me, and was affronted if they did not, and felt as 
young and delicate as you are, Anna ?” (if they maliciously and enviously withheld what 

Anna looked up, before her was a large mirror) was my due. This feeling rendered me unamia- 

reflecting her slender person, fair face, and little’ ble at times, so that I was not loved as I might 
white hands; and just beside the mirror sat Mrs. } otherwise have been. 
Nill, in her wash-woman dress—her dark face} ‘ There was, however, a young man, son of one 
flushed, and set off by a red bandanna tied round?) of my father’s fellow workmen, and neighbors, 
her head—and her arms and hands red and swol-} who loved me from my babyhood. He thought 
len by her employment, and yet in fashionable ‘more highly of me than J thought of myself, and 
costume and other circumstances, Mrs. Nill would suffered no one to fail in their homage to me when 
have appeared, as she really was, majestically} he was present. 


beautiful. But Anna did not consider this—and} “He was always a strong, handsome, proud 
as she compared the woman with her own image boy, and grew up the leader amongst his fellows, 
in the glass, she burst into a laugh. ‘and the admiration of all the young girls in our 


Flora did not notice her ill manners, but said to} neighborhood. 
little Sarah—*‘ Yes, dear, Flora was young once, ‘‘T cannot tell you how very much I loved him, 
and delicate, and many people thought her very} but he was dearer to me than any thing in the 
handsome. But I have seen much trouble and} world beside. I loved him more than you love 
sorrow. Shall I tell you my story, while I rest; your dear brother, or even your kind mother. 
and sip my tea.” ‘* Oh, if he had been brought up in these blessed 
‘‘Oh do, Flora,” cried both the girls at once,} days of temperance, how happy we might have 
and Mrs. Nill commenced— } been, how respectable and how good. But in 
‘¢ My father was a mechanic, and so high inthe; those days every body drank wine and ardent 
estimation of his fellow citizens, that he was made } spirits—men and women, boys, and young girls 
a justice of the peace. He earned sufficient to) like you, even little babies—all drank strong 
support his family in a style of easy affluence for ‘ liquors. 


a mechanic, and my mother being an excellent { ‘J have heard mothers say to their little ones, 
housekeeper, and very industrious, he was con-{‘come now, be good, and you shall have some 
sidered a happy and thriving man. ‘nice toddy.’ Ifthe baby cried, it must have weak 


‘© My parents had seven children—two daugh-{ sling. All respectable housekeepers kept bottles 
ters and five sons. Of the girls I was the younger, of various kinds of liquors, wines, bitters and cor- 
and my father’s especial favorite. My sister, like} dials, displayed on the sideboard or bureau, or in 
most elder sisters, was a busy, domestic, woman- the buffet, and every person who called was in- 
ly child, ever employed in nursing the baby, or } vited to drink that which pleased him. Church 
performing such household duties as were within‘ members and even ministers kept their gin and 
the range of her strength and ability. So, being ; bitters, of which they partook every morning with 
much with mother, she became her counsellor as’ the whole family, down to the sucking child. Is 
well as assistant, and I thought that mother loved it strange that so many thus nurtured, became 
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drunkards? No, no, girls; this wicked, dreadful { of governing and training children! But I did not 
custom was the ruin of thousands. Many and ; think of these things then. I loved my husband, 
many a young man went on heedlessly in its cur- ) and knew only to do and to endure. 
rent, until all at once he awoke to the dreadful; “My poor George! The demon had him in 
consciousness that he was a common drunkard. ‘ ; possession; the fever thirst of madness had be- 
And many, very many who deemed themselves? come unquenchable. Terrible it was to me to 
sober men, were forever under the influence of} see my beautiful, noble-minded, intelligent and 
liquor, and though they were never apparently } industrious husband, becoming a bloated, grovel- 
drunk, were never sober. ‘ing, and besotted creature, hardly above a brute 
“Well, I knew that George Nill loved a ‘ cheer- § —and worst of al] it was to hear his dreadful 
ful glass,’ as they used tg say, but so did all high-¢ words of accusation, threats, and reproaches. He 
spirited young men; that was no fault in my { would accuse me of every crime; swear that I had 
eyes. I sometimes saw him much excited, but}done things that never once entered into my 
never heard of his getting drunk. He was hand- beart—and this was not all—in his moments of 
some as I told you—was an excellent workman, ; drunken compunction, amongst his boon com- 
got the highest wages, dressed well, stood upon; panions, he would lament over his utter ruin, and 
his honor, was admired and envied—and loved ‘ ‘say he was driven to his downward course by the 
me. ‘bad conduct of his wife. Girls, observe now, al- 
‘‘ | wish you could have seen him on his wed-; most eyery confirmed drunkard will say such 
ding day, so gay, so tender, so beautiful. We things of the woman whom he is murdering; thus 
were a proud and happy couple—proud of each‘ adding infamy to the degradation which ‘as a 
other, and happy in the present joy and future ,drunkard’s wife she must endure. Oh, never, 
promise. He took me toa neat new house, which ; never, as you value all that is dear and holy , marry 
he had built, and which my father had furnished in (a man who is in the habit of tasting strong liquors, 
good style. though it be ever so sparingly. If he take to it 
‘For a while we prospered, and life looked ‘ afterward you will at least escape the bitterness 
bright before us, though my husband did some-( of self-reproach. 
times come home the worse for what he had been? ‘* Well, we who had been so happy, became 
drinking. At such times he was so funny, and; very miserable, and after a while, very poor. One 
behaved so ludicrously, that I used to laugh at‘ ‘day the constable came and took away all my 
him until my sides were sore. ‘nice furniture; that which my dear parents gave 
‘‘ But when these exhibitions became more and; me, and that night my husband swore that I had 
more frequent, I became seriously alarmed. A! ‘been his ruin by my extravagance and cursed la- 
drunkard has always been my greatest abhor-: ziness. I had never till then resented any thing 
rence. I had always felt a shuddering fear in the ‘ he said to me, but this was too much for human 
presence of a drunken man, and when the fear; nature to endure. I told him how he had undone 
that my own high-spirited, generous-hearted, no-; himself and me. I grew eloquent as I told of our 
ble and beantiful George would become a common‘ past love and happiness—of our present miseries, 
drunkard, fell on my spirit, I felt as if it would ‘ and the black and beggarly future to which he 
crush my life out altogether. I no longer saw \ was dragging me and our two poor innocent little 
any thing laughable in the insane frivolity of my ones. 
intoxicated husband’s pranks and jests. Allthese} «I expected he would beat me for my chidings, 
things appeared in a new light to me now. Still‘ but he sat silent, and when I had finished my lec- 
I dared not speak to him on the subject. Oh,‘ ture he raised his face, wet with tears, and re- 
girls! if you could know how hard it is for a} plied— 
wife to say to her beloved husband you are be-} ‘You have spoken truly, poor wife. I have 
coming a drunkard—you would not wonder that ‘ undone myself and you. JBut it is too late now to 
so many women suffer during long years, without ; attempt reformation. Why did you not say these 
speaking to the inebriate upon the terrible sub-( things to me years ago? I was happy then—oh, 
ject. Romance writers, and some other very: so happy !” 
good people, who know little of these matters, ‘I clasped his neck and wept and rejoiced all 
talk of wives winning their husbands back by’ at once. I told him it was never too late to re- 
gentleness and love. ‘But I tell you there is no‘ form, and if he would only quit drinking we 
winning a man from a downward path; if he has ; should be so happy, and very soon regain all we 
no regard for himself, the opinions of his fellow: had lost. He said he would never drink any 
men, or the restraints of religion, how shall a wo- more; and after he went to bed that night, I did 
man hope to reclaim him? To lavish tenderness‘ pray to the Almighty God to strengthen “his good 
upon him, is emphatically to throw your pearls( resolution, and give him grace to keep it. 
before a swine. He will trample them under his? ‘‘Well—he did abstain from liquor, but he 
feet, and turn again and rend you. Still more} ‘found his constitution so impaired that he could 
hopeless and useless it is to waste on him plead-< ‘not endure great fatigue. He had lost his charac- 
ings, upbraidings or reproofs, as these will only(ter as a faithful good workman, and when he 
win for her the more bitter abuse—the more fre- } sought to return to his biisiness, he- met little en- 
quent and prolonged desertion. Oh, it is a terri-‘couragement. He would come in, after having 
ble thing to be a drunkard’s wife! How many \ ‘met with refusals, slight, or suspicious language, 
thousands of virtuous and noble-hearted women | ‘and sit down heavily in his accustomed place and 
have perished in the agony of such a situation. ; weep like a beaten child. Was it not very cruel 
And yet the law binds us to continne to live with } —is it not very wicked in men, thus to add gall 
these mad men, who willfully make themselves to the bitter cup of penitence, and shut the door 
insane, their wives slaves, and their children beg- ‘ of hope against the returning prodigal ? 
gars. As if a drunkard is fit to be master of a} “Then | began to seek for employment, and to 
house—as if an idiot is a suitable companion for a ; ‘take in sewing, and endure all the petty annoy- 
sensible woman; as if a raving maniac is capable : ances that many ladies deem it their privilege to 
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inflict on a poor sister woman who works for § ‘‘The supper which I had provided with’so 
them. Yet, although some did not pay me for} much care, was untasted that night. I assisted 
my labor, and some obliged me to rip my work ; my husband to bed, and sat beside him all night, 
and do it over, not because it was not well done, } listening to his words of penitence and prayers for 
but because it was not done their way; still 1 ‘himself and his loved ones. He said he felt at 
found I could do something toward our mainte- { peace and willing to depart, the more so as he 
nance, and | did it cheerfully. There were some {could no longer earn a support for himself or fa- 
who favored me—and some who said they could) mily. He thanked God fervently for his great 
not pity me because I had been so proud. But I } mercy toward him, and just as the morning broke, 
had never intended to be proud; certainly I never sand the sweet birds began their matin song, he 
felt to despise any body. But this is one way by sank into a gentle slumber. I laid my head be- 
which some hard-hearted people excuse their lack ) side his on the pillow, and slept until my little 
of kindly feeling. I was often severely hurt by } ones awoke me with their cheerful prattle. 
unfeeling persons, but I never told my husband,{ ‘ But my poor husband slept on. Deeper and 
and always appeared cheerful and hopeful in his {more death-like grew his slumber, and as the sun 
presence; yet many a time as I looked upon his? was setting, his eyes opened for a moment—a 
bowed form, haggard face, and sorrowful expres- )sweet smile settled on his mouth as he saw me 
sion, I felt my heart breaking with pity and ten-‘ bending over him; a shudder passed over his 
der sorrow. Many an hour I wept when he was} frame, and the shadow of death settled on his still 
absent over the poor wreck of all that we had been, countenance. 
and hoped, and enjoyed. It was as if the promise ; ‘“‘But you are weeping, children. I will pass 
of a glorious spring were blighted in the blossom, {over the bitterness of the first few days of my wi- 
and so the summer was barren of beauty, or pro-‘dowhood, and tell you how I sped afterward. 
mise for the aytumn. After I had settled my little household, I earned a 
‘‘Well, my poor husband grew sadder and ‘comfortable subsistence for myself and little ones, 
weaker, and | was at last convinced that he was ‘until I was attacked with inflammation of the 
in a fatal decline. He knew it long before I‘eyes. Then I could not sew, and as it was win- 
could relinquish my hope that he would regain }ter, I thought that we must perish. If you could 
his health and station in society. Oh, it was very } have seen how patiently my little boys endured 
hard for me to give him up; him whom I had >the hunger and the cold, and have heard Willie, 
loved all my life, who had been the centre of all ' the eldest, only five years old, endeavor to cheer 
my hopes and joys, and in reference to whom I {and comfort me—‘I know,’ he would say, ‘that 
had always acted, spoken, and thought. It was} the good God will send us something to eat, and 
heart-rending to see him go drooping about, exert- } in a few days I shall be a man, and then you shall 
ing his little strength to do something useful, ‘have a fine house and every thing enough.’ And 
something to assist me in bearing my heavy bur- {he would step out and straighten himself up, and 
den. And yet there were those who said he was } say— See how I have grown to-day, won’t I soon 
lazy, and had no disease. /be a man.’ And whenever any kind persons 
‘It was a lovely June evening. I had been} gave us any thing, he would be sure to remind me 
very successful, and had put my house in order, {that God had sent it. He never went out to play 
and provided a far better supper than I could} with other children, but stayed near me continu- 
usually afford. My husband had insisted on ally, doing every thing in his power to assist me. 
taking home some work that I had finished. He Oh, he was a very angel on earth. But he was 
said that he could do it as well as not, and so save § taken ill of scarletina, and from the first I thought 
me a little time. I told him I would have tea}he would die. For two days he told me every 
ready before his return, and would make some of }time I gave him drink or medicine, now | am 
his favorite pancakes. The sun went down, twi- better, I will soon be well. But on the third day 
light came, and the landscape grew dim and dewy ; ; he asked me to sing a hymn, and then to read to 
I felt uneasy, but could not leave my children to shim in the Bible. When I had read a long time. 
go in search of him. At length the little one fell } and had closed the book, he asked me—‘ Mother. 
asleep, and I placed the other in the foot of the } would you feel very bad if I should die?’ < Cer- 
cradle to rock and sing, and went out to seek my) tainly I should,’ I answered. ‘ Why, mother,’ he 
husband. ‘The full moon was just rising, and as} resumed, ‘if I die I shall go to God, and be very 
she touched the eastern side of every object with } happy; and if I live I shall suffer a great deal, 
a liquid radiance, threw all else into deeper }and make you a great deal of trouble, and then I 
shade. ‘must die at last. It is certainly better for me to 
“I sped swiftly along the green lane, until I;die now. You wont feel very bad, will you, 
was arrested by an earnest voice. I knew it was{dear mother. Say you will not.’* I promised 
his—I went softly forward. He was kneeling in? him I would try to be willing that God should do 
the shadow of an old oak under which we had as it pleased him. 
played in early childhood, held sweet communion } Poor little fellow ! he suffered very much, but 
in our loving youth, and often paused to rest in} he would still smile and say it will soon be over. 
our first years of wedded happiness. There he} And so on the fourth day he died—and one week 
was kneeling, praying earnestly for the wife and } after, his little brother followed him to heaven— 
children whom he was so soon to leave, and as he } but I was left alone. 
prayed he wept bitterly. } “Yes, I was all alone inthe world, and | prayed 
**I could not bear it, I went to him, and laid}earnestly for death, but my time had not yet 
my hand on his forehead. It was cold, and his{come. I was alone, for my parents had both died 
hair was damp and heavy with dew. ‘Oh, Flora,’;of an epidemic fever before I had been married 
he murmured, ‘I am glad you have come—I ‘three years. My brothers went soon after with 
thought I should die here all alone. I am very}an uncle to the far, far West, and my sister 
weak and ill.’ I assisted him to rise, and with? 
much difficulty led him home. ? * Literally true. 
7* 
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accepted an invitation to live with a widow lady‘as they well knew, with no where to lay my 
in the city of New York. ‘ head. 
‘¢ People wondered that I, a poor lone widow, “I walked about one square, but I felt strangely, 
almost blind, should mourn so for my children. {and at length crouched down in the angle formed 
They even told me that I ought to be glad that} by the door steps and wall of a house, moaning, 
they were taken away from want, and all the‘and repeating again and again—‘ What shall I 
evils that await the footsteps of the poor through{do? What shall I do?? I heard an advancing 
this evil world. But they did not know how dear; step on the pavement. I raised my eyes, a young 
they were tome. The poor love each other more { man was approaching—his dress was in the height 
dearly than the wealthy do, for they have nothing‘ of fashion, and he walked as if he feared that the 
else to love. You wonder at my words, but they< street would defile his polished boots. He has no 
are true. I will make them plain to you. Sup- (heart, I said, and hid my face again. But he 
pose there are two little girls. One the child of { paused before me, and inquired in a soft and feel- 
rich parents, having many friends, who all strive ‘ing tone—‘ May I ask, madam, why you seem so ' 
to show their love, and make her happy by ca-‘ very desolate.’ 
ressing her daily, and giving her all sortsof pretty, ‘My heart gushed to my lips at the unexpected 7 
toys; so that she has many fine dolls, a pretty ¢ voice of kindness, and I told him how and why [ 
baby-house, books, pictures, &c. The other little{came there. He listened attentively, and then 
girl is an orphan, with nobody to love her, and} walked quickly on. * And he too has left me,’ I 
nothing in the world. gasped, and the reaction of my excited feelings | ( 
‘* Now if some good man were to give each of; were too much, I fell ina fit. WhenI recovered 
these children a beautiful pet lamb, which of them { I was in a carriage, supported by the young gen- 
would love the innocent creature most? The} tleman, who only left me to call a cab. 
happy girl would entrust her lamb to servants,{ ‘‘ They took me to the hospital, for I was in a 
with strict injunctions that it should be well cared} high fever. ‘There I was carefully attended, and 
for, and she would go to see and admire it every} soon got well, and have ever since felt that the 
day. But if it should die she would hardly miss‘ hand of God was in this occurrence, for the skill 
it, she has so many other treasures to divide her (of the attending physicians restored my eyes per- ’ 
attention. The orphan girl would nurse and tend { fectly. The young man who was in all this my 
her pet herself. She would feed it with her own { good angel, visited me several times at the hos- 
hand, and of her own food, and if she had not pital; recovered my trunk, which else had been 
enough for both, would deny herself that her‘ lost to me, and when I was well, told me he had 
beauty might not be hungry. When she was; found a place for me with a family who were 
cheerful she would play with the merry lamb, and } about to remove into the country, and wanted a 
when she was sorrowful, she would cry with her housekeeper. He then gave me a folded paper, 
arms around its neck, and her face laid on its soft‘ which, on opening, I found to contain a sum of 


wool. She would talk to it as if it could under-{ money, and took leave of me with much feeling. 4 
stand and sympathize, and if it were to die she; And yet he would never tel] me his name. May 
would be wholly desolate, having nothing left to; he be happy. ] 
love or care for. Just so it is with the rich and} ‘So I came with Mr. and Mrs. Green to this 
the poor, and their children and dear ones. ‘village, but circumstances forbade my remaining, “ 


‘** Well, I sold my little home, which was al-§ long with them, and so I became a wash-woman. 
ready nearly eaten up by a mortgage, and with{ But I must return to my tubs, and my suds, for I 
the little money I received determined to go to; have taken a long rest.” 

New York and find my sister. I knew where; ‘Only let me take your beautiful picture, 
she lived with her friend, but I had had no cor-< Mrs. Nill,’ said Anna. ‘‘I want to show it to 
respondence with her during the last two years.;{ mother.” 

The poor and miserable have little inducement to} ‘Be careful of it,’? said Flora, as she took it 
write to their friends. from her neck. ‘‘ My poor husband wore it from 

**So I fitted myself out and went on to the city. before our marriage till his death. 

I soon found the street and number, and asked for} ‘So the little girls went to their mother, and 

Mrs. Murry, my sister’s patroness. The people;the wash-woman to her work; but presently ] 
at first thought me crazy, but finally I discovered‘ there was a wild cry in the parlor, and Mrs. Reed 
that Mrs. Murry had been dead a year. Of my‘came running to the kitchen, followed by Anna 
dear sister I could learn nothing. What now was(and little Sarah, and in a moment she and her 
I todo! I had only a few shillings left, and not; wash-woman were clasped in each other’s arms, 
a living soul in all that great city knew me or/and ‘Sister! dear, dear sister!” was repeated ( 
cared for me. In the country, the traveler, the) with kisses and tears. 

wayfarer, even the beggar is asked to remain, to; Yes, the wash-woman was Mrs. Reed’s sister, 

eat of the best the house affords, and stay until’ and from that hour became one of her family, ‘ 
the morning. But these people suffered me to tell } and little Sarah was always her especial pet. 

my story, standing in the hall, and then go out, ‘ 
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HESPERUS. 








BY ‘' PRIME.” 





Sox had set ina flood of molten gold, Nature’s voice seemed hushed in the closing day, 
And robes of white on Atlas’ shoulders lay— And lights and shadows, harmonious play, 
Shepherds’ flocks were returning to the fold— Weaving fantastic forms of every dye, 
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From purple to the softest violet ray, Ay, and the deeds of wrong as well as right, 
Yet all shall fleet save your prophetic eye, Waft up before me on that noiseless wing— 
Whose fadeless beauty, aye, shall hang upon thes Companion of my sleeplessness! thou art a wor 
sky. drous thing! 
, : _ & ; 
Hesperus! rich glories to thee inure! Lone star! thou dost look like some Drilliant 
To thee ’s the vesper hymn and matin sung— gem, 
Poured forth in charming lyric numbers pure— Which, in the golden days of olden time, 
At eve, e’er night her sable curtains hung; ¢ May have studded the royal diadem 
Or morn, ere Aurora her hues hath flung Cf imperial Jove. When Ops, in her prime, 
Abroad the rosy banners of her car; With wondrous alchemy, from out the slime 
Thy tremulous rays are glancing among Of chaos, did the gold and sapphire make, 
The sighing pines and aspen boughs afar. Which adorned the zones of her sunny clime— 
Bathed in dew—each pendant drop bears a mirror-$_ *Neath thy soft blinking my heart is awake 
ed star. To sorrow—lo! I gaze on thee to soothe its 
ache. 
Once on a time Chaldea’s shepherds gazed, 
With sacred awe, on thy prophetic rays; ~ Liveried courser of th’ approaching morn! 
As thou, from thine Eothen chambers blazed, Bright herald of Aurora’s glowing train! 
With seraphic light, in those boding days, Thou art up e’er the huntsman’s early horn 
When seered wisdom was wont to yield its 5 Awakes the drowsy pack to the trail again, 
praise Or herds do browse upon the dewy plain. 
And adoration to a bantling God. Oh! my soul drinks of thy silvery beams! 
When Infinite Wisdom deigned to upraise, Cool are they to my hot and throbbing brain, 
And reform the world, with a moral rod— Which with a thousand weird images teems— 
Then Thou didst walk seraphic in golden sandals? With thoughts of the preguant future, o’er burthen- 
shod. ed seems. 
Thy golden lyre was swept by sacred hands, Most glorious of the bright stellar train! 
When sang together these and thy compeers, What a mystery dark hangs round thy birth! 
And Hebrew virgins—thrice glorious bands! Ever thou art the same; thou dost not wane! 
Whose angelic minstrelsy brought forth tears, Inspiration holds thee a twin of earth— 
From shepherd-swains and Chaldean seers. And many—thy peers—boast a larger girth, 
Thy song was inspiration’s noblest theme; But not as brilliant as thou, in their sheen. 
The theme of love and peace, through coming} To the sleepless thou art of countless worth! 
years, Companion of my vigils! I opine 
And angels and men, shall forever deem I shall one day waft a-near that bright face of 
Sacred, thy first—that morning’s sweet auspicious thine! 
gleam. 
Oftimes at eve, and in the dewy morn, 
On Atlas’ ice-ribbed sides thine altars stood, While floods of music pour along the glen; 
Thrice sacred to old Pandean prophet’s dream-$ Sweet Philomel, from her favorite hawthorn— 
ing: A thousand voices from the distant fen, 
Environed by a dwarfy, cedared wood, Fill each octave of music’s scale, and then, 
Where am’rous vesper-fires were gleaming, With a solo, from the adjacent fir, 
And old sacrificial shrines were streaming By the boding owl—harsh minstrel! ‘tis when 
With blood of victims, a God to adore— ‘ These lonely and pensive moments occur, 
Orisons still aseend—still thou art beaming ¢ I look on thee, and memory’s images bestir. 
Bright, as when shepherds were thy priests of 
yore— Adown thy silvery beams the dew distils, 





When, from their pagan lips, once poured a flood of 
lore. 


$ Each drop becomes a mimic star, whose beams 
$ Borrowed from thy soft and twinkling light, fills 
$ The violet’s soft eye with pearly gleams. 
Eternal eye of wakefulness! bright star! ‘Thy mirrored self, along the glancing streams, 
Whose twinkling beams illume the stilly night; Bedecks each stilly pool and cascade-leap 
Oft in this lone place I’ve watched thee afar! i wreaths of elfin pearls, and faery gems. 
I love to gaze on thy tremulous light, » Thou dost gleam in the tear, when lovers 
Which peers out from thine azure throne so bright; § weep, 
Sweet memory of by-gone years thou dost { Gazing on thee ; though sundered, both their vigils 
bring— ¢ keep. 





PATERNAL DESPOTISM; 


OR, THE WRECK OF AMBITION. 





BY EDWARD WALTON. 





‘Ts it a father’s part to wile 

The heart out of his offspring’s breast, 
And place it on a funeral! pile, 

Where pride a bed of thorns has drest? 


‘Ts it a father’s love can see 

The slow consuming of that heart; 
And triumph in that agony, 

Nor writhe to see its cruel smart? 


**Yes! pride can quench a father’s love, 
And turn the heart to stone; 

For nature has no power to move 
Those who are pride’s alone.” 


Tue march of ambition is essentially aggres- ‘by one who had earnestly eyed its bewitching 
sive. Its votaries, if visibly arrayed before us, ; owner from her first entrance into the hall. Her 
would bear in their van the ensign of blood; smile of grateful complacency glowed and sparkled 
while the implements of conquest, with shouts of $in his imagination, and that ‘‘seventh Heaven in 
defiance, would be fearfully raised over every op- {a glance,” soon sublimated the captive’s aspira- 
poser of their curbless career. They would revel (tions. He found himself in the fetters of strange 
over a scene of crumbling thrones, upturned go-{enchantment, while his eye of flashing intelli- 
vernments, civil disruptions, ecclesiastical divel- {gence distilled in silent characters the tale of an 
lencies, social discord, and of domestic alienations. ‘absorbing devotion. Speaking in ‘‘ thoughts that 
They would restore in their persons the haggard ( breathe and words that burn,” he kindled a flame 
shades of a Marius, a Mahomet, a Cataline, and a (on the altar of her heart which gleamed respon- 
C#sar, from the mould and ruins of ‘Tartarus; and } sive to the fire of his own idolatry. , 
the pantomine of moral anarchy thus discovered,$ Nor could the ardor of these congenial souls, of 
would be a faint delineation—a prototype of hell. {their unwonted fascination, vanish with the fleet- 

But we would not range the prolific field of{ing darkness of that night. ‘The constancy of 
thought thus presented to us. A more limited, }their intercourse, and the hourly increasing at- 
though equally momentous view invites our men- { tendant delights, rapidly kindled and diffused their 
tal vision. It isa scene of paternal despotism— ‘cherished passion. 
of blighting ambition. Perchance the morbidly} Then they felt that though the throne of love is 
sensitive affection of a daughter, or the pride of ain the heart, her sceptre, notwithstanding, reaches 
doating father, may revolt from such a theme. the brain and breathes life into its remotest cells, 
The unwelcome probability ‘‘ that paternal love‘ while it stays, and trammels each “ ethereal am- 
is sometimes mingled with selfishness,” may ¢bassador” from spirit to sense. 
awaken timorous revoltings of soul in the breast | The consummation of their fondly indulged 
of some filial, confiding girl, and cause the strong } hopes appeared at hand. Their vows of mutual 
chords of her heart to yield tremulous tones of in- {attachment were frequently exchanged. Bright 
credulity. visions of future union and felicity opened before 

To others, who view with unjaundiced eye, or them, and not a shade of doubt or cloud of sorrow 
to those pure hearts upon whose tablets its pale ; tinged their prospective. Each setting sun left 
and blighting impress has been left, the musings (to hope the tints and promise of a brighter dawn. 
we have started will be of melancholy moment. But alas, how transient our joys! How eva- 

The political festivities of 1840, when, at the (nescent our hopes! We scarcely twine the rose- 
magic of Tippecanoe enthusiasm, barbacues, balls, ‘branch for its summer growth, ere its unfolding 
and parties were every where raging, first intro-} bud wrinkles in decay. So we learn to love the 
duces the tragic scene of this simple narrative. beautiful and pure of earth, and seek to claim 

These assemblies were, as is well known, pro- {them only that they may elude our grasp, or distil 
miscuous; all were expected—high and low, rich { before us like the tinseled beauties of an empty 
and poor, learned and unlearned, and all were } bubble. 
alike welcome. They were democratic affilia-{ A reciprocity of feeling, strong and deathless 
tions of sentiment—nerving the energies, enlisting {at it proved, was engendered by the parties them- 
the support, and blending the sympathies of vari-‘ selves almost unconsciously, and without the 
ous castes and grades of our otherwise aristocratic ‘ knowledge of their families. Being absent from 
circles. Here the stranger was as the acquaint- (home and expecting soon to return, Miss E r 
ance, and all congenial spirits were mingled har- } suffered in silence the spell of her unwonted love, 
moniously, unfettered by reserve or ceremony. {choosing rather to apprise her father personally 

At a ball-room in Philadelphia, while about to;of what she could not, through the intensity of 
join a merry quadrille, Miss E r hurriedly } her feelings, commit to paper. 


BAAS 














dropped her bouquet, which was expertly caught} The splendid villa of her rural home was soon 
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DOLLAR M 





sought. Wealth, its attendant ‘pomp and cir- 
cumstance ;”’ the expected sympathy and congra- 
tulations of her father’s family, and of her own nu- 


merous relatives, all conspired to alleviate the 


pang of separation, the loneliness of her exile from 
him she loved. 

That smile which lit with hope the dark hour of ; 
her lover’s desertion, as she left him for her: 
home, yet beamed upon her brow when she: 
bounded into the embrace of her loved and revered 
father. Warm and soul-felt was that welcoming 
caress. Never did a father appear so dear as? 
when she felt his heart throb warmly upon her ‘ 
bosom, and thought how it might, yea, would be» 
in unison with the new-born love that thrilled and . 
trembled in her own. 

And yet she lingered a day, a week, a fort- 


night, until the time of her suitor’s visit was at ; 
She feared, yet knew not why, to reveal } 
But her father’s : 
keen penetration had caught a coloring of the: 


hand. 
the theme of her lonely musings. 


reality, from the bloodless pallor of her brow and 
indifference to surrounding pleasures. 





AGAZINE. Q] 








world, and his spirit now enjoys the full fruition 
‘of redeeming love. 
well! 


Oh, the agony of his last fare- 
The anguish of that melting gaze, when, 
with the “ last fond look of his glazing eye, turn- 
ing to her from the threshold of existence,” he 
. whispered—“ Blessed are they that mourn, for 
‘they shall be comtorted!”? Cast thy burden 
‘upon the Lord, for he careth for you.” ‘* And 
though friendless and desolate of earth’s hopes, 
thou hast a friend, thou hast a hope, one that 
abideth forever. Brittle is the tenure that chains 
‘thee to earth, for the flush of death already plays 
upon thy pallid brow. Not long can be our sepa- 
ration—blest solace of my weary hours—thou 
martyr to my happiness—thou true and constant 


‘angel of a benignant Providence.” 


ee 


“ Joy in the fullness of thy Heavenly trust, 
And Father, Abba Father shield thee !” 


The tumult of her sorrow has subsided, and 
now she stands where the future opens a welcome 


‘grave, the past an ocean of rayless gloom. 


The introduction of any rival to her home: 


seemed to her sensitive mind a dissolution of every > 


long cherished association—a disruption of all her 


family ties, by which she was united to a fond, 
mother, a sympathizing sister, a solicitous bro- ; 


ther ; last and worst of all, a doating father whose ; Her father is in the same county with her, an 


existence was her support and joy. Yet with 


summoned fortitude and filial frankness, she told : 


him of her love. 
of her young heart’s emotion, and kindling with 
the eloquence of feeling, sued i in sobs and melting: 
tears for but a word, a look, to alleviate her tor- | 
turing suspense. 

There was a pause—‘ expressive silence” 


reigned amid the still s oid of suspense, forefending : 
hope and ominous of a storm. Though she felt : 


her father to be nearer than any earthly being; 


though she knew her love for him was unchange- ° 
able, beyond the grasp of rivalry, still she shud- 
dered under the consciousness that her father’s ‘ 
jealousy was virulent, his ambition chainless and ° 
Her father turned, and with a look of: 


despotic. 
infatuated decision muttered— 

‘‘Mr. P , a fop, a loving beau—a noble me- 
chanic’s son! Mary, thy course is marked by‘ 
me—thou mayest wed far higher and more honor- ‘ 
ably to thy name! 
thou art, thenceforth, a returnless exile! 

Years have past! 
tween that hour and the present! 
stands upon the threshold of life, whence the re- 





199 


trospect of the interim appears clear and distinct. ) 
‘ She views the panorama not as Marius, amid the : 
ruins of Carthage—sportive over prostrate and ‘ 


buried hopes, but in the anguish of remediless , 
exile—the vampire hold of poverty preying fatally 
upon her vitals. 


A change flits o’er her lonely brow, 
As ruins are around her; 

Her eye-beam glows more faintly now 
Than when a laure] crowned her. 


The dreams she knew in early life 
Like mist, have died away ; 

Those dreams now seem, ’mid passions strife, 
Like Carthage in decay. 


Her earthly all, the fond and faithful object of ’ 


her heart’s reliance, has been taken to a brighter 


—- 


She wept through the intensity ; 


Choose this fellow, and to me ° 


A long sad interval lies be- ‘ 
And now she « 


“ And when a word, a tone reminds 
Her bosom of a father’s love, 
Oh! fearful are the stormy winds 
Which dash the heart’s wild wreck above!” 


‘influential, wealthy, and respected citizen. The 
‘momentary distress of her relatives—their cha- 
grin at the heartless perverseness of her father’s 
>course—the reproachful bursts of popular indigna- 
‘tion, soon died away and left her uncared for, and 
‘unheeded. Her mother and sympathizing sister 
‘were deterred from acting out their love by the 
‘father’s stern and fearful proscription. ‘Thus, 
adrift upon the tide of life, sundered from the 
‘peaceful moorings of youth and home, with but 
one true spirit for her minister, they unitedly 
‘sought that only ark of safety—the ark of a Mes- 
) slah’s covenant. 

Death soon palsied the life of that eye, and 
energy of that arm which was her only joy and 
( dependence. 

"The waves of adversity now break over her 
}lonely bark. Poverty follows fast in the wake 
,of disease and desertion. Nor is one straggling 
tay of paternal sympathy given to cheer this 
>}gloom. <A dark exit from the world seems before 
‘her. The moisture of death’s chill damp, a single 
handed grappling with death and all the horrors 
‘of an untended dissolution, stand mocking her in 
the future. A mother’s dauntless affection once 
boldly gave relief and gladdened her lonely cot, 
but the force of a father’s wrath—the bitter re- 
\ bukes and chilling threats she thus incurred, have 
checked forever the promptings of her sympathy. 

That this is the character of every father’s 
‘love we would never admit. Though the strong 
‘element of ambition sometimes mingles with his 
( affection until it becomes a fiery essence—though 
- despotism, in this case, the rankest seed of sel- 

‘ fishness, sometimes springs up in the garden of 

‘ our homes, dropping mildew and poison upon 
; many a delicate and budding flower, yet there 
‘is still a bright reality for ‘the poet’s enthusi- 
‘asm— 


\ 


° “Some feelings are to mortals given, 
5 With less of earth in them than heaven; 
And if there be a human tear 


) From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
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?port. To many fathers they seem only too faint 
It would not stain an angel’s cheek, ‘ for the glowing, deep felt reality of their paternal 

*T is that which pious father’s shed ‘ devotion. 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head.” ‘ But to many a despairing exile or wealth-wed- 
‘ ded sufferer—to many a victim of proscribed affec- 
These are the sentiments of every daughter, ‘tion will there be point and poignancy to the re- 
sustained by a father’s protection and love. To: flection, that ambition may triumph over a father’s 

them these lines are dear and have a living im-< love. 








A tear so limpid and so meek, 


THE DYING BARD’S LAMENT. 


The following verses were suggested by an incident which came under the observation of the author during a 


temporary residence in Wisconsin. 





BY HENRY CLAY PREUSS. 





Oh! heart awaken !—wrecked on lone shore, 
Thou art forsaken, dream heart no more.—Sona. 


She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved, awaking ; 

Ah! little they think who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking —Moore. 


THERE came to our shores a lone pilgrim of } Of an humble poet’s name ? 


song, 
From the land of the South he had roamed ; 

And oft would he pause as he journeyed along, 
To sigh for his own sunny home! 


He thought of the ties which to earth had once | 
bound him, 

The friends who were now far away ; 
When coldly he turned from the strange scenes; 
around him, 
And poured forth this wild lonely lay: 


“Why! oh, why this feverish dreaming, 
Why this yearning still for earth? 

Is not hope but ‘ gilded seeming,’ ¢ 
Fen to perish at its birth? 

Why this morbid, burning feeling ; 
Why these thoughts so wildly bright, 

Which with fearful spell are stealing 
From my soul its life and light! 


“Long I’ve heard an inward calling, 
‘Spirit, thou must leave thy clay? ; 

And like stars from Heaven falling, 
Passed my hopes of earth away! 

Where are now those golden day-dreams, 
Prophet tongues of early years— 

Lo! they fade like transient May-beams, 
As the shade of Death appears! 


¢ 
* Who shall now record my glory, 


On the burning scroll of Fame ? 
Who will tell in glowing story, 


\ 


They made him a grave in the beautiful West 
*Neath the shade of a lone weeping.willow, 


Fame! thou art a false delusion, 
Transient as a passing breath— 

See! thy gods in pale confusion 
Shrinking from the tyrant, Death! 


“Where are ye for whom I’m sighing, 
Friends of childhood’s sunny time ; 
Deem you now that I am dying 
In a distant stranger clime ? 
Where art thou, my spirit’s idol, 
The loved, the lost of other years! 
Didst thou think when at thy pripat— 
Oh! madd’ning thought !—away these tears! 


“ Who shall smooth my lonely pillow, 
Who shall weep when I am gone? 
Those I loved are o’er the billow, 
And I die, unwept—unknown! 
Dark the clouds which now are shading 
Dreams of earthly joy and peace— 
Oh! I’m fading, fading, fading! 
Heart! thy throbbings soon shall cease!” 


The song is now hushed, its music died away, 
Like the rays of the pale setting sun— 

¢ Oh, never again shall he sing that wild lay, 

> For the race of the minstrel is run. 


’ 


’ Where the wild prairie-flower shall bloom o’er his 
rest, 
And the snows of the north detk his pillow. 
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BY P 


HARACTER, 








Tuere is probably no integral part of this rind 5 
of a planet on which we live that will begin to } 
compare with our great Western Valley. 5 

Extending from the great Northern Lakes to ( 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south, from the Alle- ° 
ganies on the east to the Rocky Mountains on the § 
west, with a soil of inexhaustible fertility, we 
hazard little in taking the position that it is capa- 
ble of sustaining as large a population as Europe. 
Nature, not content with this, and as though she , 
designed it for the great storehouse of*the world, | 
has given us an exhibition of her hydraulic powers 
which it is vain for man to attempt to rival. Man 
in the plentitude of his wisdom may dig a canal 
to encircle this continent, and it will continually 
require his aid to sustain it, while the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, the Ohio, the Arkansas, and Red 
rivers, With their numerous tributaries indenting 
this great valley in every direction, still continue 
to flow according to the regular systematic ope- 
rations of Nature and her Jaws, bidding defiance ) 
to the arts of man either to imitate or oppose. 
their progress. 

Nature is a florist too. From the time that 
she decks herself with her vernal robe till King 
Frost enters on his annual campaign, our prairies 
are one great flower-garden. She has scattered 
the seeds of her flowers broad-cast over our great 
western plains. Man watches with anxiety the’ 
changing seasons, that by the operations of her. 
laws the time may roll round when the great solar ’ 
clock shall strike the day and hour for him to 
commence his favorite pursuit. He plants with’ 
care the favored spot which cost him so much 
toil and labor to prepare it for the germ of his fa- | 
vorite flower. He watches with interest the 
growth of the plant, the formation of the bud, and 
the opening of the flower. With a feeling of 
pride he views his treasure, and turns and takes 
a ramble over Nature’s flower-garden. To his 
astonishment he finds a flower so like his own he 
thinks some fairy hand has stole his idol treasure 
and dropped it there. He turns in haste, when 
lo! as far as eye can reach he views as witha 
magic mirror, each germ of beauty the perfect 
image of his own, with but one humiliating dif- | 
ference—far more beauteous. 

Our prairies are covered with a continual suc- 
cession of Flora’s choicest gems. The decaying 
blossom of one flower is followed by the opening 
petals of another, and the chilling blasts of au- 
tumn only ends the succession for that year. The, 
busy bee is fain to rob each blossom of its nectar, 
which he deposits in some decayed veteran of the | 
forest, while the vast plains are dotted with the) 
ringed, streaked, spotted, and grizzled herds of} 
cattle, rivaling the Lord of Canaan’s flocks in) 
one respect at least, and if the land does not flow ° 
with milk and honey, you may be sure of finding 
the tables of the pioneers sufficiently supplied 
with those luxuries to fully satiate the most 
greedy honey-sugker. 

There is a beauffful originality in the unsettled ) 


parts of our great valley, which is perfectly 
unique in the civilized world. If one wishes to 
travel through the country he will find no roads, 
unless it is some old Indian trail, and even that is 
probably more than he needs, for by the compass- 
weed he can lay his course as exact as though he 
were guided by the magnet,* and the weary tra- 
veler is as sure of finding a hearty welcome if he 
finds the cabin of some frontier settler, as he 
would at the door of the Astor-House. 

There is a sort of welcome hospitality among 
the pioneers of the West which makes one feel at 
home although an entire stranger. It is enough 
for him to know that you are a stranger. His 
wants are few and easily supplied, and the stran- 
ger is sure to receive the best his house affords, 
and it is sure to wound his feelings if any com- 
pensation is proffered. Corn-bread, bacon, coffee, 
and a saddle of venison are always on hand, and 
then such coffee. 

I have sipped coffee at the Astor-House, from 
vessels which drew largely on the wealth of their 
owner to purchase. I have tasted it in hotels 
where science and art have been taxed to their 
utmost to distil their choicest nectar, but each has 
fallen far short of that delicious beverage when 
prepared by some rosy-cheeked maid of the prai- 
rie and presented in a tim cup. 

The cabin of mine host is probably some six- 
teen or eighteen feet square, built of unhewn logs 
rudely notched together at the corners, with 
spaces between filled up with the soil softened 
with water. 

The roof is covered with rent boards, three or 
four feet in length, held to their place by heavy 
poles laid lengthwise on them The chimney oc- 
cupies two-thirds of one end of the house, and is 
built outside, while that portion of the house is 
cut away for the fire-place. The chimney is built 
of the tough prairie sod, neatly cut into pieces ten 
or twelve inches in length, by six or eight in 
width. For a floor, a tree is cut and split into 
slabs, and then hewed down to three or four 
inches in thickness, and this makes a puncheon 
floor. For a door the same materials are used as 
are put upon the roof, and for a window, the door 


‘is left open in the day time, and for the night of 


course they can be of no possible use. The house 
contains but one apartment—this is suitable for a 
kitchen, parlor, lodging-room and pantry, and is 
most extravagantly convenient. His family con- 
sists of himself, his wife or old ’oman, his nag, his 
dog, and his gun, and for little responsibilities ad 
tufinitum ad libitum. 

This is the home of the pioneer, and it is in 


* The compass-weed is more familiarly known as the 
rosin-weed. It sometimes grows to the height of eight or 
ten feet; from the stalk of which there exudes a juice, 
which almost exactly resembles rosin, and is equally as 
combustible. The edges of the leaves invariably point 
north and south, exposing their broad flat surface to the 
east and west. In probably one thousand cases, which the 


‘author has examined, he has not founda solitary excep- 


tion. 
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“The land of the free and the home of the brave.” {but of every people, kindred and tongue under the 

whole heavens, and where there is such a hetro- 
For none loves his country better and serves it; ; genious ollapodrida mixture of mankind—of the 
more faithfully than himself; and last, though not { good, bad, indifferent, and worst character, it is a 
the least, he has a dialect which is peculiar to} matter of surprise that instead of there being so 
himself, and is evidence positive of the particular ‘many outbreaks in society there are so few of 
State of the Union which gave him birth; for it is (them, and it can probably be traced to the fact, 
a fact for a positive certainty, that the citizens {that according to the peculiar character of our re- 
of the different States can be distinguished by their $ ‘ publican principles there must be a fermentation 
different manners and customs, and even by Jan- ‘going on in society, the bad and indifferent must 
guage. And again, the West is not only com- ; either work out their own purity, or be content 
posed of people of every State of our Republic, ‘to float off with the scum and sediment. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


BY ONTARIO STEPHENS. 


ConTENTMENT! source of happiness, ; When through the busy world we roam, 
Thy soothing power display ; f In search of wealth or fame, 

With peaceful dreams my slumbers bless, ; Though regal splendor gild our home 
My thoughts suggest by day. And titles deck our name, 


If our vain hearts should crave for more 
And be insatiable, 

In highest fame or amplest store 
No joy for us would dwell. 


Offspring of temperance and truth, 
Thy parent’s gifts engage ; 

From hot presumption guard my youth, 
From cold despair my age. 


Oh, may thy happy sway extend When, weary of all worldly glare, 
We seek retirement’s shade, 


We find our joys must surely there 


O’er all my life its charm, 
And, while my steps to virtue tend, 


The power of vice disarm. Be by contentment made. 


In wasting sickness, rugged health, In vain we seek religion’s peace, 
In happiness or wo, 
Meek poverty and pompous wealth 


Alike thy power must know. 


While murm’ring fills our hearts, 
The Christian’s placid happiness 
Content alone imparts. 


When all the busy scenes of life 
Are fading from our sight, 

When worldly hopes and worldly strife 
Nor trouble nor delight, 


Without thy aid in vain we search 
For happiness; green field, 

Gay city, or the sacred church, 
No peace without thee yield. 


Throughout the world’s enslaving reign, Oh, then a Saviour’s love shall give 
The sweet content that we, 
Dying, do but begin to live 


In immortality. 


In every change we see, 
While rash desire welds the chain, 
Contentment sets us free. 
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WOMAN. 


(Written in view of her advancement in Literature.) 


BY MATTHIAS SHEELEIGH. 


The stars that late have broken 
The gloomy shades of night, 


Ar last her powers are waking, 
Her time of sleep is run, 

Her glorious day is breaking 
Before the rising sun. 


Are growing dim, in token 
Of universal light. 


RARALRAARAN 


Her eastern sky is beaming This beauteous constellation, 
With morning’s ruddy ray, Whose glory now we see, 


That still is upward gleaming— Is making proclamation 
The harbinger of day. Of Woman’s jubilee! # 
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though she is kind, gentle, and amiable, she has 


given way to a morbid sensibility, that if not soon . 


corrected will interfere very materially with her 


usefulness and happiness through life. Let it be > 
your care then, my Elizabeth, to impart to her; 
the true precepts of religion; if once fully con-< 


Vinced of the goodness of God and of his unceasing 
8 


, tate and personal property for the mortgage and 
‘arrears of interest. But short notice was allowed 
between the seizure and the time of sale, but it 
was sufficient to give the unhappy owner time to 
sink into a narrower tenement of which he could 
not be dispossessed. 

This was a stroke for which his now orphan 
}children were almost totally unprepared, and it 


\ 





